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AN W i 
A eee W if 
A\N Live for some earnest purpose, Why do you live? you murmur ; NY if 
f'\ Live for some noble life, Why do you dte? TI ask, NY Hi 
AX Live for the hearts that love you, When the golden good of kindness \W/ } 
AN Live that the world may find you Lies oft wrthin thy grasp. WW. : 
UIN Honest and pure of thought. ‘Tits but a word of comfort, NY 5 
A Live, tho vt Srown upon vou, ‘Its but a softened heart, NW 1 
UIN Live as all true men ought. ‘Tas but a look of pity W iq 
A\X When tears are seen to start. \W Mf 
NM MWehat does tt matter, brother, \V/ ve 
AK [f wm the race for fame, ‘Lts but a word of guidance, W i} 
AN Lhe one gains a gilded carriage, Only a friendly touch, \W a 
A\N The other a poor man's name ? One moments self dencal ; W i 
HIN Life's but a little season, But oh ! wt ts so much, W : 
A\N : Naught but a passing cloud ; That heavy hearts grow light, W Bt 
AN One day wt lives in sunshine, And life ws robbed of pazn, W a 
AX The next, the winding shroud. And somewhere wn the world, W 7 
LIX Yours ws the greater gain. \W “ 
IN \(\7 et 
jin 3 ps i a 
jin Be ye, then, Jew or Genttle, \W 4 
aK Ask not the others creed, W A 
nN kor uf the flower be spotless, W th 
h Care ye where grow the seed ? ‘i 3] 
iN Live for one true purpose, — W u 
mm That honest hearts may rise ; W if 
f Work through the noon of manhood, W i 
AX And when the evening adres, W ff 
There need be no forebodings y, 
Angels will close thine eyes. ‘i 


—‘CHEIRO” 


a: 


The above poem was read at the close of his Nashville address by Mr. Cota, the Parsi. See page 934. 
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A Ghiristmas Gilt to Your Friends 


SOMETHING THAT WILL LAST. 


A Gift of Thought. A Lift in Life. 


The New Unity for three months for 25 cents to any present) sub- 
scriber of The New Unity. 


Send your quarter in the Coin Card, which we will send on applica- 
tion; or send a dollar or more in paper money at our risk. 


Write address clearly, and after Christmas write your friend, if you 


think best, of your gift. 


No responsibility for continuation of subscription either by the giver 
or receiver of the gift, but we hope that many will continue. 


We look for twenty-five hundred readers who will spend a dollar or 


more ot their ‘Christmas money” in this way upon their friends. 
What better way can you bless them? 


In this way Santa Claus will carry a double gift in each package. 


With a little help all around we will be able to bring twenty-five 
hundred subscribers to The New Unity. 


Uhis is Our Christmas Sum. 


4 quarters x 2,500=10,000 Christmas gifts. 


One out of every four will renew=2,500 new subscribers. 


Result, Christmas happiness the year round. 


For further particulars, see editorial first page. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Alfred C. Clark, Publisher, 185 Dearborn Street. 
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© unite in a larger fellow: 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
: all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
- spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 
‘There's a Legion that never was ‘listed, 

lhat carries no colors or crest, 
but, split in a thousand detachments, 

ls breaking the road for the rest. 

% x x 

We preach in advance of the Army, 

We skirmish ahead of the Church, 
With never a gunboat to help us 

When we're scuppered and left in the lurch. 
But we know as the cartridges finish 

And we're filed on our last little shelves, 
That the Legion that never was ’listed 

Will send us as good as ourselves.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Have you yet made your Christmas presents of 
Tue New Unity to the friends who do not know it, 
but who would be likely to love it did they know 
it? One dollar will send a copy of this paper for 
three months to four of your friends. 


di ti) 


In our reprint of Washington Gladden’s beautiful 
poem which he recited at the Nashville Congress, 
the original title to the poem furnished by Mr. 
Gladden was ‘‘ULtima Veritas.”’ The poem, as we 
printed it, is now going the rounds of our exchanges 
under the title of ‘‘Tuincs THat Cannot Fait.”’ Per- 
haps we like the Saxon title best, but we will do 


what we can through this note, to restore the terse: 


title which the preacher-poet himself selected. _ 


Dr. Henry C. Vedder, inthe ‘‘Independent,”’ dis- 
Cusses the question ‘‘Are Baptists becoming open 
communionists?” He does not answer his question, 


but he does say that Doctors Pentecost and Behrends 
‘found themselves practically compelled to leave 
the denomination early in the seventies for saying 
no more than Doctors Gifford and Connell have 
said towards the close of the nineties.”” Will the lat- 
ter be forced to go? Who believes it? Who says 
it? 
+++ 

The famous work of John Pounds, the cobbler 
who first enticed the ragged urchins of the gutter 
into his little workshop with baked potatoes, that he 
might teach them to read, is being carried on by 
the Unitarian church of Portsmouth, England. His 
old house is still used as a Sunday-school for the 
children of the slums, and now a training school of 
girls for domestic service has bloomed into what would 
probably be called in Chicago a ‘‘settlement.” A 
house has been rented, plainly furnished and ex- 
penses provided for. The soul of the Portsmouth 
cobbler, like that of John Brown’s, ‘‘is marching on.”’ 


o-:-2o-:06ClU—/! 


It is not too late to set going again Edwin D. 
Mead’s retort in the New England Magazine, to the 
politician who said, anent the Brown University 
trouble, that clergymen ‘‘invariably mar their work 
when they turn aside to meddle in current politics.” 
Says Mr. Mead, ‘‘We leave Dr. Hale and Bishop 
Huntington, and Bishop Potter, and Rainsford, and 
Greer, and Heber Newton, and Moxom and Glad- 
den, and the rest to defend themselves for being 
good citizens and men of affairs, and to apologize 
properly for John Cotton and Thomas Hooker and 
Roger Williams and the rest of the New England 
Puritans, for Prophet Samuel, too, and Prophet 
Isaiah, and others of that ilk.’’ 

The Congressional Library at Washington, a pic- 
ture of which occupied our first page last week, is 
the largest library building in the world. The largest 
existing library in the world contains less than 
2,500,000 volumes, while here, (beside the volumes 
in the reading-room, which number about 800,000, 
and the smaller stack of the Smithsonian section, 
containing about 100,000 volumes,) there are forty- 
four miles of shelves in position, and spaces that 
may ultimately be filled with stacks to accommodate 
2,500,000 books, with under courts that may hold 
five millions more. The building covers three acres 
and a half of ground, and has nearly eight acres of 
floor space. Let this library building, built honestly 
and within the contract, be remembered when we 
are too much discouraged over our national affairs. 
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With all the other of Jane Addams’ accomplish- 
ments and duties she is now Postmaster of Sub-sta- 
tion No. 10, situated at the Hull House. We may 
be sure that the work of the postmistress will be 
done well at this station. The personal habits of 
Miss Addams would make a profitable study for 
ministers who’ have such hard work in getting up 
such sermons as few people care to hear. Miss 
Addams’ power as a public speaker is a matter of 
constant growth. She not only appeals to the sen- 
sibilities but to the sense of people with growing 
clearness. She is recognized as a deep, as well asa 
clear thinker, on ethical and spiritual problems. 
Her thinking is clarified by work. Her eloquence 
is born out of her experience. She is in contact 
with the men and problems she discusses. We would 
have better preaching and fewer ministerial break- 
downs if other preachers had more of her habits. 

oooh 

It is said that one hundred thousand flags have 
been ordered for the Christian Endeavor Convention 
to meet in Nashville next year. Is there not dan- 
ger of overworking the American flag a little in this 
direction? We yield to no one in our patriotism, 
but if we understand the Christian Endeavorers, they 
are something more and bigger than a national organi- 
zation. [The Christian banner is a bigger banner than 
the stars and stripes, and even it is not comprehen- 
sive enough a banner to represent the ideals of the 
We have 


heard of a committee preparing to decorate the 


race and the enthusiasm of mankind. 


Christmas tree with the American flag on the top 
of it. The Christmas tree cannot be limited by such 
an emblem, not even the “cross of Christ’’ represents 
its historical boundaries or its spiritual inheritance. 
There is a sense in which George Eliot was pro- 
foundly right when she said *‘ Patriotism is the virtue 
of small minds.’’ We need a flag of humanity one 
that, by common consent, will represent to’ the 
eye international and interdenominational and inter- 
religious sympathies and fellowship. How are we 
to obtain a flag of the world? 


=-<-- —<! 


The findings of the court martial in the case of 
Captain Lovering, who had an obstinate private 
hauled by the heels through the streets of Fort Sher- 


idan from the guard house to headquarters, has 


finally gone the rounds and reached its publication, 
and the severe reprimand of the Secretary of War 
has been read before the troops of the United 
States. The saddest thing in connection with this 
affair, to our mind, was not that Captain Lovering, 
an officer of spirit and high temper, did under special 
provocation, lose his temper, and do not only an 
unmilitary but a cruel thing; but that the command- 
ing officer of the Fort, and if the newspaper reports 
are to be relied upon, all the regimental and line 
officers so far as heard from, seem to approve the 
cruel act of the captain. In the case of Captain 
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Lovering there were extenuating circumstances to 
be plead. These other officers were not angry, and in 
their hesitancy to condemn cruelty there is a pathetic 
confession of weakness on their own part. ‘‘Dis- 
cipline must be maintained,” they say. Must it on 
such low levels? Is the army hopelessly a brutal 
thing? Are we never to outgrow these carnal forces? 
The case at Fort Sheridan sets us thinking on long 
lines and into deep places. Do we need to spend 
millions on our navies? Is the commander-in-chief of 
our armies wise in his demands for an increase of the 
army? We believe the United States is safe 
through other forces than that represented by pow- 
der and cold steel. 


= -<-—a4 

Dr. Hirsch, in last week’s Reform Advocate. 
makes good use of the sad breakdown of Dr. Gun- 
saulus in answering those who think that the station 
‘‘of the rabbi or the preacher is a soft snap, a sine- 
cure. He well says: 

If this view were grounded on fact, such breakdowns as that 
which made it imperative for Dr. Gunsaulus to ask for his 
release would be unaccountable. Mental strain is never ab- 
sent from the duties of the modern preacher’s office. The ex- 
acting pressure of the ambition, which he cannot relinquish, to 
do justice to the highest ideals consumes an enormous amount 
of moral and intellectual energy. By virtue of his position he 
must regard himself the representative of his people in the 
multiform relations which they would maintain with other 
components of the community. He would be a force in pub- 
lic life. He would have his studies tell on the solution of the 
educational, moral, economic and political-problems of his city 
and day. He has to be a student, an omniverous reader, an 
unremitting thinker. And moreover, he would be the friend 
of the downtrodden, the pleader in behalf of the sufferers. He 
cannot disembarrass himself of the woe and misery of others 
that come to his door and ask at his hand redress and look to 
him for counsel, cheer and hope. He would be just to the 
views of the more fortunate, the ‘‘mighty ones of this earth,’’ 
and still cannot escape clashing with their prejudices in the 
advocacy of the larger humanities which he knows constitute 
the essence of true religion. 


With the first of December the ‘‘Leader,”’ of Bos- 
ton, and the ‘‘Universalst,” of Chicago, were joined in 
holy wedlock and they have now set up housekeep- 
ing in Boston at the old home of “Zhe Leader,’’ under 
the name af “Zhe Universalist Leader.’ This new 
combination absorbs also the Gospel Banner that 
was published in Maine, and carries in its traditions 
many other papers reaching from 1819 down to the 
present time. This is but yielding to manifest des- 
tiny. The tendency is towards concentration in re- 
ligion as elsewhere, combination in education, as in 
trade. The Universalists have now a goodly paper 
of twenty-four pages, published in Boston, with a 
branch office in Chicago, in charge of the editor of the 
absorbed ‘Universalist,’ Dr. Cantwell. ‘Zhe Uni- 
versalist Leader’ is destined to lead into a uni- 
versalism more universal, perhaps, than its support- 
ers and managers. may now believe in. Whether 
they will or not, Universalism in its very name 1s 
doomed to the universality that satisfies thinkers, 
that includes those who differ and that involves the 
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universal brotherhood here as there quite independ- 
ent of sectarians, creed, or ‘‘Christian’’ confession. 
They cannot “squat” on any quarter section of hu- 
manity and call it ‘‘Universalism”’ in a way that will 
make their title on that quarter section good against 
all intruders; as some one has said ‘they must 


The 


removal of the Universalist from Chicago leaves 


sooner or later prove their title or move on.” 


THE New Unity the sole weekly representative of 
avowed liberal religious thought in the Mississippi 
Valley. 


Liberal Congress set for themselves was to bring 


The. earliest task which the movers in the 


about some co-ordination or co-operation among the 
At 


that time there were in Chicago at least three other 


various newspaper organs of liberal thought. 


weeklies covering more or less the same general 
ground aside from their special messsage—‘ Zhe Uni- 
versalist,’ the ‘“Religio-Philosophical Journal,” the 
“Open Court’ (weekly). There was in St. Louis the 
‘“Non-Sectarian” (monthly) and several other enter- 
The ‘Open Court’? 
has become a monthly; the others have either been 


prises of a more local character. 
absorbed or have moved away. Not by any formal 
combination, but by the law of a kindly survival, 
THE New Unity is left alone in the field which it 
aspires to fill. It stands anxious to report activities 
of all kind, ready to reflect the thoughts and hopes 
that actuate the leaders in all these movements. 
lor twenty years we have been on hand to welcome 
a long line of newspaper babies into the world, to 
cheer them on and, when the time came, to bid 
them loving farewell and honorable burial. The 
task of THe Nrw Unity becomes greater as it be- 
comes more inspiring. We confidently and lovingly 
look to our friends for the help that will enable us 


to make of 


ee worthy representative of this 


great movement, a leader indeed, not only in 
thought but in sympathy, a love leader, one who 
belongs in the fraternity of helpers. Our time to 
die will doubtless come, but not just yet. Now is 
the time to lend a hand all round and all together. 
Send your Santa Claus coin subscription. 


for three months. 


25 cents 
Send for some coin cards. See 


advertisement on second page. 


-;-orc.lUl™[? 


The Message of the “ Pagans.”’ 


We come this week to the ‘“‘Comparative Religion 
Day” at the Nashville Congress and print the ad- 
dresses of Friday morning, when, after the opening 
address by Dr. Janes, who occupied the chair, rep- 
resentatives of Hinduism, Parsiism, Jainism and 
Islam, were heard in their own behalf. So much of 
their addresses as we have space for are printed in 
this issue. A correspondent, much interested in 
the work of the congress and its future meetings, 
expresses the opinion, perhaps of many others, when 
he says in substance, ‘‘I do not think it worth while 


to do much more in this spectacular display of other 
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These Orientals have not much to teach 
This is doubtless true of the class whom the 
writer represents. 


religions, 
ag 
It is true of those who are at all 
conversant with the work done in this department 
of study, made available to the English reader of 
average intelligence by the books of Max Miiller, 
Rhys Davids, Samuel Johnson, James Freeman 
Clarke, and the lesser authorities; but these Ori- 
entals have still much to teach those who rest in the 
assumption that high ideality, pure morals, even 
the 


They have much to 


intelligence and public spirit, are peculiar 
monopolies of Christianity. 
teach to those who have not yet realized that Chris- 
tianity holds no copyright upon its golden texts or 
high messages. They have much to teach to those 
who still think that Asia and Mohammedan Africa 
are continents of unmitigated darkness and that the 
whole story is told when the story of their supersti- 
tions and degradations is recited. These Orientals 
the which 


an object lesson carries over and above an abstract 


have added contribution to make 


statement. The Parliament of Keligions found its 
greatest potency not in the things there uttered. 
But 
the personalities gathered, the good fellowship there 


There was very little striking in the speech. 


embodied, the thought incarnate was most impres- 
sive, and the occasion has become one of the most 
memorable events in the history of the world. And 
so we hail the increasing frequency of the visit of 
these missionaries from the East to the West, be- 
cause by their very presence they provoke thought, 
arouse inquiry, and establish that study by compar- 
ison rather than by contrast. This study compels 
both Oriental and Occidental to confront the fact 
that they are not so very unlike even in the ele- 
ments of thought; still less unlike in the attainments 
of character. They hold a large amount of weak- 
nesses and strength in common. The presence of 
these non-Christian missionaries compels us of. the 
West to recognize the roots of our Christianity 
and the correlations of our Judaism. None the less 
do our visits prove to themselves and to us that much 
of what is best in their appreciation of their own 
religion has come to them by the way of Western 
scholarship. These men quote our books and have 
been made conversant with their own thought 
through Western scholars to a surprising extent. 
Another thing they teach themselves and us is that 
high principle or subtle metaphysics does not save 
the soul and will not redeem a nation or make 
potent a race. Not theories about ‘‘soul,’’ but soul 
exercise is religion. 

These are some of the consideration which make 
us glad of their visits and happy to present in these 
columns their addresses, and we hope that future 
congresses will make still more impressive the above 
lessons; and lead us to hope that the Parliament 


of Religions was, as we have often said, a prophecy 
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more than a fulfillment, the first of many more to 
come. We cannot close this editorial comment 
more effectively than by reprinting a private letter 
from one of the most single-minded and kindly- 
hearted children of the East that came to the Par- 
liament, the secretary of the Maha-Bodhi Society, 
with headquarters in Ceylon. The letter, as will 
be seen, is but little over a month old. May it 
come into our wintry climate with the spicy breezes 


of India. 


COLOMBO, CEYLON, NOV. 6, 1897. 

Dear Brother:—Peace and blessings to you. After an ab- 
sence of fourteen months I am again with my people on this 
beautiful island, where for twenty-three hundred years they 
have lived in peace and happiness until the R. C. Christians 
from Portugal came and upset the established order of things. 
After the Portuguese came the Dutch, and now we have the 
English. The effects of European civilization are visible 
everywhere, crime, drunkenness, poverty, etc. The govern- 
ment gets the largest revenue by selling to the natives opium 
and other intoxicating liquor. The political morality of west- 
ern statesmen are inconsistent with the doctrines as enunci- 
ated by the Savior whom they follow as their Lord. Perhaps 
after the second advent of Christ we shall have a better state 
of things. lam making arrangements to go to Thibet to find 
out whether all the stories told about the Mahatmas and the 
Grand Lama aretrue. For the sake of truth I wish to explore 
the mysteries. The difficulties are great and the obstacles are 
many. About March next, I hope to start from Dayerling. I 
am almost sure that the Benares Congress of Religions will be 
an accomplished fact. I want you to write to —— and , of 
Benares, India. If I succeed in my Thibetan trip I shall make 
every effort to have the Congress at Benares in 1890. There 
is the possibility of my revisiting America next year to wake 
up my American brothers. I consider they are my brothers. 
There is an indefinable something that draws them to me. 
Whether they like me or not, I love them, and I hope to give 
my life in the near future for them. So kind, so hospitable 
they were to me. And the women—they were like mothers 
to me. The triumph of woman is to be found in America. In 
intellect they beat all the women in other parts of the world. 
In gentleness and sweet simplicity the Burmese and Japanese 
women hold the place. Buddhism has made them so. The 
spirit of compassion is still wanting in the American family, 
and no religion can give that but Buddhism. My regards to 
all friends. Believe me, yours sincerely, 

H. DHARMAPALA. 


oe -2o:- —! 


In Sickness and In Health. 

Many revolutions come about without observa- 
tion or anticipation. One of the most remarkable 
is that which has established the monistic concep- 
tion of the human being. Half a century ago our 
text-books spoke of body and mind, or body and 
soul, as two distinct entities. A common method 
among the New England preachers: is well illus- 
trated by Increase Mather, when he declares ‘‘every 
man has a body that must die and shall die, and a 
soul that shall never die. To save such a soul isa 
mightier thing than to save all the bodies in the 
world.’’ Researches in physiology began the work 
of emphasizing the close relation of mental quality 
to certain nerves, ganglia, etc. At this point the 
materialist came to the front, declaring man to 
be only a mechanism, and thought a secretion of 
the brain. Farther study and investigation brought 
out more clearly the power that mind has over mat- 


‘ter, emphasizing the precedence of purpose over 
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mere organic structure. This led to a new school 
of scientists, subdivided into Christian scientists, 
mental scientists, and others more or less varying 
from these, but all based upon the fact that in our 
generation we are noticing, with more emphasis and 
clearness, the dependence of matter, and the super- 
iority of. purpose and will. All of these schools 
exalt spirit, while some of them even go so far as 
to deny matter, which, of course, is nothing new in 
English speculation. We are told that disease is in 
the imagination only, and that pain is also of the 
imagination. That we have only to believe that we 
are well in order to be well. A natural sequence is 
the exaltation of prayer, and the depreciation of 
material methods of curing disease. That all this 
has led to extreme superstition and absurdity we 
may allow, without disallowing that there is a great 
fundamental development of truth in the present 
conception of the relation of mind and matter. 
Psycho-physiology developed first mesmerism, with 
its ounces of truth and its pounds of charlatanry. 
Hypnotism is a later evolution, and belongs to our 
own generation. This is only delving deeper into 
the world of nerves and suggestion, of anatomy and 
mental science. At all events, we are getting better 
defined the power of will over physical organism, to 
create disease and health. Auto-hypnotism is only 
one phase of the general subject, demonstrating the 
individual’s power to regulate and control his own 
conditions of disease and pain. At present the re- 
action is strong “to a more moderate use of this 
power, when demonstrated and defined. 

Meanwhile the great fact was being slowly 
brought out by Darwin and Spencer that instincts, 
or mental powers which we sometimes define under 
the head of genius, or.of gifts, when they appear in 
human beings, are not gifts at all, but are the result 
of the most laborious efforts of our ancestors, 


handed down to us as fixed and established habits. 


An instinct in us 1s simply that which was an exer- 


cise of choice and will in some antecedent form of 
life. For instance, our instinctive methods of 
breathing, or of nutrition, have come about through 
the long processes of conscious effort, which now 
has become unconscious and instinctive. Spiritual- 
ism also has had its part to play in this peculiar 
phase of philosophic evolution. It drove us to ac- 
count for certain physical phenomena upon a mental 
basis. Much of the field is yet unworked. Spirit- 
ualism may be defined as science in the raw; the 
undigested and half-investigated. But all the while 
the schools and the churches have been learning to 
speak less of body aitd mind as two distinct entities. 
A parallel development has gone on also in the 
change from speaking of God and the universe as 
two to speaking of God and the universe as a unit. 
Monism grew into recognition in religious and the- 
ological circles. With considerable antagonism it 
is now almost universally accepted. The colleges 
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have created psycho-physiological laboratories, 
where mind can be studied in conjunction with an- 
atomical - investigations. 


even have followed suit. 


Theological seminaries 
The most orthodox do 
not decline to accept the inevitable. Ribot ,says 
that ‘‘the internal phenomena of the human being, 
instead of being looked upon as a manifestation of 
an unknown substance, must be considered in its 
natural connection with a physical phenomenon, and 
then it becomes possible to approach it by means 
of this accompanying physical phenomenon. Psy- 
chology thus becomes in the proper sense of the 
word, experimental. In fact it is no longer psy- 
chology but psycho-physiology, an examination of 
the external and the internal being strictly com- 
bined.” 

But the medical profession, always conservative, 
has been slow to adopt the new phraseology, if not 
the new physiology. It never has denied the influ- 
ence of mind on body, or of body upon mind. This 
has been the basis of the work of the great physi- 
cians from Aristotle's day. But the formularies 
It is there- 
fore a sort of epoch in medicine when Dr. Roose- 
velt, in conference with such an able corps of coad- 
jutors.as Dr. George Waldo Crary, Dr. Frederick 
S. Lee, Dr. Alexander, D. Johnson, Dr. William P. 
Northrup, Dr. Frank W. Jackson, Dr. Frederick 


Peterson, all of whom will be recognized as leading 


have gone on of late much as before. 


surgeons and physicians in the great hospitals of 
New York, and in addition to these, Josiah Royce, 
professor in Harvard University, gives us a book dis- 
Chapter I] 
gives us physiology, or the vital processes in health, 
while chapter III gives us psychology or a study 
of the inner purposing, as affecting health. In 
other words, a physicjan no longer considers him- 
self confined to a stu dy of physiology and anatomy. 
He must study not only the brain, but thought. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Physiology” we come upon the 
general topic of heredity. Inheritance is a bio- 
logical fact, and must be explained in accordance 
with biological laws. Twins may be as like as two 
peas, and yet one is not the mirrored image of the 
other. Asa general law a child resembles its par- 
ents more closely than it resembles any other indi- 
vidual. 


tinctly based on psycho-physiology. 


At timeg, however, the offspring seems to 


possess almost or quite none of the parental quali- 


ties, but to show likeness to grandparents or great 
grandparents, either as regards general or as re- 
gards particular features or qualities. Lastly, in 
rare cases, a child seems to be a veritable black 


sheep, and possesses no qualities whatever that. 


ally it to its progenitors. In speaking of inherited 
resemblances, we do not mean to confine ourselves 
to mere anatomical matters. Likeness of feature, 
of size, of structure, is most obvious, and is the 
kind of resemblance most commonly sought for, 
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but likeness in things physiological and things psy- 
chologital, in the mode of working of the body and 
of the mind and in things moral is quite as com- 
mon. In fact, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw the line between the physical features and the 
intellectual qualities, and the moral qualities, of the 
parents, that are hereditable and those that are not 
so. The general reader will not be interested in the 
discussion which follows, concerning the compara- 
tive value of the Darwinian theory of inheritance 
and the Weismannian theory. This discussion is 
necessary in a scientific treatise; but what the gen- 
eral reader wishes to know is that heredity of moral 
and mental qualities is inextricably connected with 
the inheritance of physical power. 

This new doctrine, or rather new form of an old 
doctrine, cannot be brusquely set aside as material- 
ism, for it is nothing of the sort. It is rather to 
revive the idea of St. Paul, upon a new basis of 
modern science. ‘‘Know ye not that your bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost.” The new 
psycho-physiology declares that the body is nota 
prison house for a soul, but that it is a product of 
eternal evolution, and sacred in all its correlated 
functions. The modern teacher does not say to his 
pupil, you may abuse or degrade your body, but by 
all means save your soul; but he assures him that 
both body and soul, as a single entity, is his hered- 
ity from God. He shows that a healthy body and 
a healthy mind must go together—that they cannot 
be alien to each other. He urges that, however 
strong the body may be and, however healthy, any 
course of thought that is corrupt will degenerate 


the physical functioning; while, on the other hand, 


depraved physical action will as certainly create 
Take the 


habit of dishonesty, which at first it may seem pos- 


intellectual decay and moral incapacity. 


sibly to strictly confine to the intellectual and moral 
life, yet it will be found that truth-pervertion in- 
volves of necessity certain irregularities of nerve 
action and brain control. The liar, although less 
apparently, yet quite as truly enters upon a process 
of physical degeneration as the drunkard. We are 
led by this to a new definition of sin as that course, 
of either life or thought, which breaks up the activ- 
ities of body or mind. Prof. Royce urges that the 
practical study and proper guidance of the intellect- 
ual life is dependent upon the formation of proper 
habits of conduct. 

I have followed this line’ of two or three of the 
writers of this volume, in order to show that while 
we have an entirely modern method of treating the 
body and soul, that the new method of looking at 
the human being does not lead to a throwing away 
of the best experience of the past, nor does a recog- 

nition of the close relation of body and mind lead 
inevitably to cranky and whimsical theories of 


treating disease. E. P. P. 
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The Nashville Congress. 


Brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children in the household of our Father, fellow-seekers 
after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow-wor- 
shipers at that universal shrine whereon brood the 
eternal sanchties that are revealed through Knowledge, 
Justice, Love and Reverence. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, OCT. 22, IN THE KNOXVILLE 
BUILDING. 


Comparative Religion Day. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY DR, LEWIS G, JAMES, OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 


Nineteen hundred years ago there came into this 
world a man whose message was peace, and whose 
mission it was to emphasize the life of righteousness 
as the condition of human fellowship rather than 
the accidents of birth and race, or the conventional 
acceptance of ritual, dogma and creed. Two great 
doctrines proclaimed he to the world: The Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

Misunderstanding his message, his professed fol- 
lowers petrified into dogma the living symbolism of 
his oriental speech, and founded in his name a fel- 
lowship based upon intellectual assent instead of the 
ethical quality of the daily life which was upper- 
most in his teaching; and the word “ Christian,’ 
unknown to his vocabulary, became a barrier impass- 
able between the church, which he never knew, and 
the world which he both knew and loved. 

Ages passed, and the human mind, awakening 
from the torpor of enforced uniformity, rent the 
church in twain and asserted the right of private 
judgment, and entered upon the long c campaign of 
sectarian controversy which for four centuries has 
been the heritage of Protestant Christianity. 

Again was the message of the Master ignored and 
forgotten in the conflict of the creeds. 

Christendom, waiting for the second coming of a 
personal Messiah, has yet failed to recognize that 
evangel of our later day, which is actually doing 
the work which the church and the sects have failed 
to accomplish, and is yet destined to bring about 
the complete fulfillment of these essential teach- 
ings of the Prophet of Nazareth. 

Modern science has been the most powerful factor 
which the world has ever known in supplying the 
conditions which make for human _ brotherhood. 
It has bound nations together with bands of steel, 
and dissolved racial antipathies in the white heat 
of the electric flame. It has lessened the burdens 
of labor by transferring to insentient machinery 
much of the routine work which once taxed the 
endurance of human brawn and muscle, thus lib- 
erating man’s intellect for thought concerning the 
higher things of life. It has created a divine un- 
rest in the mind of the toiling poor, that so they 
might be compelled to strive mightily for their own 
enfranchisement and the world’s betterment. So 
doing, it has created for them a larger universe, 
and made them instinctively conscious of the sol- 
idarity of the interests of all the world’s faithful 
workers. 

Entering the field of biology, science has demon- 
strated to man not only his kinship to his fellow 
human beings, but also to all sentient creatures, 
thus supplementing the teachings of the Prince of 
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Compassion and the sages of the orient as to the 
sacredness of all life. Introducing the principle of 
comparative study as essential to a complete knowl- 
edge of living forms, it has carried it upward into 
the realms of psychology, language, and ethics, and 
at last even into the domain of the religious senti- 
ments. 

That venerable master in the application of the 
comparative method, both in philology and religion, 
Professor Max Miller, of Oxford University, has 
rightly affirmed that as he who knows but one lan- 
guage in reality knows none, so he who knows but 
one religion in reality knows not even the faith 
which he calls his own. 

We are beginning to see that the human mind, in 
its relation to truth, is like a diamond with a thou- 
sand facets.. We are beginning to understand with 
the most Catholic of modern philosophers, the great 
apostle of evolution, Herbert Spencer, that ‘‘In 
proportion as we love truth more and victory less, 
we shall become anxious to know what it is that 
leads our opponents to think as they do.”’ 

Recognizing the unity of the religious sentiment, 
in its lowliest as in its loftiest manifestations, the 
student of comparative religion will approach the 
study of alien faiths with a large charity and a 
single-hearted search for truth, 

‘But a few years ago, says a recent writer, ‘‘ the 
names of Mahomet and Buddha sounded as myth- 
ical to the European and the American as those in 
the tales of the ‘Arabian Nights.’’’ A few years 
ago few scholars cared to study the lives of the 
Oriental prophets. We are told that when Sir Will- 
iam Jones, an English scholar, went to Hindustan 
about one hundred years ago, and after learning the 
language, published some translations from the S an- 
scrit, the English clergy, together with the scholars 
of England, Tefused to believe in the results of his 
researches. Dugald Stewart published a book de- 
nying the existence of the Sanscrit, and every quo- 
tation from its pages was stigmatized as a forgery. 
The beautiful utterances of the Vedas and the 
Avesta occasioned great embarrassment to the min- 
isters of the Christian church. For they looked 
upon other religions as a counterfeit of the truth. 
Most of this prejudice has happily passed away. 
Investigation, travel, commerce, study, have dem- 
onstrated conclusively the sy mpathy of religions. 

It is the mission of comparative study to carry 
this growing conviction of all competent scholars to 
the pulpit and the pews, with it to inspire and re- 
construct our missionary enterprises, and enlighten 
all our relations with peoples professing non-Chris- 
tian religious faiths. In India, we are told, it takes 
a thousand dollars to convert one Hindu to some 
form of sectarian Christianity.e To convert the 
whole Hindu people, even were this possible, would 
bankrupt Christendom several times over. If we 
may judge by some of the teachers whom they have 
sent to us, we may well doubt the utility of this 
misdirected effort. Let us spend our dollars, rather, 
in saving the lives of the starving millions whose 
sufferings are appealing to the sympathies of every 
human heart. 

But what inestimable mutual benefits might flow 
from missionary efforts, based upon a sympathetic 
knowledge and appreciation of the good that 1s 1n 
other faiths. When the hands of Christendom are 
reached out to the non-Christian world in this spirit 
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its missionaries will indeed justify the command of 
the Master, ‘‘Go ye forth into all the world, and 
preach the good tidings to every creature.” 

Here, in the presence of a few representatives of 
the world’s great religions, in the brief time allotted 
to us, we can only present a simple object lesson in 
comparative study. I would like to tell you some- 
thing did time permit, of the beginnings which have 
already been made in this work at Greenacre, in the 
state of Maine, and Cambridge, in Massachusetts— 
something of the noble women whose far-sighted 
beneficence has made these beginnings — possible. 
At the summer school at Greenacre, in the state of 
Maine, is the first systematic educational enterprise 
in the world’s history, exclusively devoted to the 
comparative study of the world’s religions. Nothing 
has been mofe common in the experience of students, 
listening for the first time to the exposition of the 
Oriental faiths, than the perception that the deepest 
truths therein presented were substantially identical 
with their own innermost convictions. While, there- 
fore, absolute unity in intellectual creeds is neither 
to be anticipated, nor by the wise desired—since it 
is through differentiation, here as elsewhere, giving 
opportunity for the selection and survival of the 
fittest, and the utmost clearness of thought on intel- 
lectual problems, that progress is assured—by the 
deeper sympathies nourished by comparative study 
we may indeed hope to arrive at a substantial agree- 
ment concerning the things most vital to the spir- 
itual life. 

In listening to the messages of the representatives 
of the world’s great religions who are present, let us 
not forget the names of those whose lives have been 
devoted to the work which renders their presence 
possible. Sir William Jones, the pioneer in Sanscrit 
studies: Du Perron, the earliest European student 
of the Avestan’ literature; Burnouif, Spiegel, 
Haug, Miller, Darmstetter, Rask, Smith, Sayce, 
and Lassen among European scholars; and of spe- 
cial interest to us as Americans the great names of 
Imerson, whose little poem ‘‘ Brahma,” which first 
saw the light in the initial number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, is a veritable Bhagavat-Gita in a nutshell, 
and whose writings are largely inspired by his ac- 
quaintance with Oriental literature; of Theodore Par- 
ker, who recognized the universality of the religious 
sentiment, its independence of historical documents, 
and the substantial unity of its deepest and most vital 
testimonies; of Samuel Johnson, whose sympathetic 
study of the Oriental religions enabled him to inter- 
pret them more truthfully than many whose schol- 
arly attainments transcended his; of C. D. B. Mills 
and John Chadwick, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and 
many others, who have popularized a knowledge of 
these religions; of Prof. Brinton, whose scholarly 
investigations of the primitive cults of the American 
tribes are appréciated by all students of sociology 
and comparative religion; and last, but not least, of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, whose address on 
the Sympathy of Religions, written more than forty 
years ago, and read at an early meeting of the Free 
Religious Association of America, furnishes even 
now, the key-note to the spirit which should ani- 
mate all students in this field of research; and 
Whose eloquent lecture on Mohammedanism was 
One of the first attempts in our English tongue to 
sympathetically interpret the faith of Islam — that 
faith to which it is perhaps the most difficult for the 
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thought of Western Christian nations to do substan- 
tial justice. 

To these pioneers all subsequent students must 
be perpetual debtors. Entering into their spirit 
let us strive to be consecrated and inspired by the 
faithfulness of their labors. Let us strive here in 
free America, emancipated from the thraldom of the 
stupid conventionalities and mouldy institutions of 
the past, to build the walls of the church universal, 
the doors of which shall be open to every reverent 
seeker for the truth; the foundation of which shall 
not be laid in the shifting sands of opinion, but upon 
that deeper basis of fellowship, which, respecting all 
honest convictions, striving not only for freedom 
but also for clearness of thought, shall find in the 
search for ideal truth and the recognition of the 
divine which is in our common manhood, a bond 
more sacred and reverend and enduring than any 
allegiance based upon assent to ritual or creed. 

Forms of religion are transient; the essence only 
is eternal, ever adapting itself to the changing con- 
ditions of human life. This essential reality, which 
underlies all forms and endures with ever-widening 
beneficent influence when they are stricken and pass 
away, finds its raison a étre in the religious nature 
of man. As we realize how, by contact, combina- 
tion, and assimilation, religions, like societies and 
nations, have grown and improved; as we recognize 
our own indebtedness to other faiths than those 
which we have hitherto deemed ancestral—a wider 
horizon of sympathy opens all around us, and that 
which to the partial vision of the sectarian, seemed 
to threaten the annihilation of religion itself, but, in 
reality, it is the most powerful influence ever known 
in promoting that practical recognition of social 
unity and human brotherhood, which is the loftiest 
ideal of the Founder of Christianity. 


Hinduism. 
BY SWAMI SARADANANDA, OF CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


Sisters and brothers: It gives me great pleasure 
to stand before you to-day, and not only pleasure, 
but I deem it a great privilege to join hands with you 
and speak from my heart those beliefs about reli- 
gion and God, which we hold most near and dear, 
and I wish I were a better and worthier representa- 
tive of that message which India has to give to the 
world. The scholars of the west have found out 
that the same noble Aryan race that came over to 
the west, went also to India, migrating southeast- 
ward from the heart of Asia; and that noble Aryan 


_blood, wherever it went, has discovered something 


great in the field of religion, or science. We have 
just heard, in glowing language, what science is 
doing here, how it is giving us an insight into the 
solidarity of the human race, by making us see, deep 
beneath all differences of creed, color, and caste, 
the divine in every man and woman. What science 
is doing in the present age, religion did thousands 
of years ago in India, as the student of Indian reli- 
gion knows full well. Read the pages of Emerson, 
of Sir William Jones, of all the noble galaxy of 
names we have just heard from our president, and 
we will see that it is true that India in that far-off, 
ancient time, discovered something which we, with 
our objective method, are gradually approaching 
every day. Science is pointing to the unity of the 
human race, by proving the solidarity of the whole 
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universe; and we know the philosophy based on the 
Vedas has long told us of that unity, inasmuch as it 
teaches us as, the first doctrine, the solidarity not 
only of the human race, but of the whole universe. 
Look at the universe from any standpoint and you 
will find it to be the emanation, from the One with- 
out a second, whose nature is infinite love, and the 
progress of the race and the individual as parts of 
this universe, consists in rising higher and higher, 
and in discovering at last the eternal resting place 
in the bosom of the same Divine love. Now this is 
the first principle on which the philosophy of India 
bases its superb structure. I will tell you now, in 
a few words, what is the end and aim of religion 
as taught by the philosophers and sages of India. 
Union with the Father is the one end of all the 
religions that have ever seen the light of the 
world. They all proclaim, in one voice, that grand, 
central truth, the union with the Father; they all 
teach that man is rising higher and higher, and 
ultimately he will find himself one with the Father. 
Examine the different sects which prevail now 
in India. Examine Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism, and you will find that the end 
and aim of all these religions is, union with the 
Father. You will find that all these different reli- 
gions, like the different radii of the same circle, con- 
verge and meet in one point and that point is 
‘‘union with the Father.’’ We will find it taught in 
reading the Vedas in these affirmations which are 
held to be very dear and sacred, and which form 
the gist of the whole religious literature of India: *‘] 
am one witn that Ocean of Love.” ‘I am the eter- 
nal, the infinite.” We will find it taught in Buddh- 
ism, where Buddha proclaims in the law his doc- 
trine of eternal love. And we will find the same 
taught in reading the message of Christ Jesus: ‘‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect.’’ ‘‘l am one with the Father.’’ All these 
affirmations of the different scriptures show that 
all the great religions of the world meet at that one 
point. Hence the sages of India regard all the 
different religions as different ways of attaining to 
that same stage, the union with the Father. Reli- 
gion has been treated in India from two standpoints 
and divided accordingly. The one has been called 
the ‘‘eternal religion,” the religion which includes 
all the particular manifestations of religion; the re- 
ligion which includes Christianity and Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism and all the particular reli- 
gions of the world; what might be called “he religion, 
and not a religion. And then there are different 
particular manifestations of that one eternal religion. 
That eternal religion expresses itself differently, 
according to the different conditions prevailing in 
different parts of the world. It assumes particular 
forms with the necessities of the ages and the nation, 
but if we go deeper down behind the screen, we 
will find the same unity in the religious field, as we 
find in our researches in other fields. We will find 
the same eternal religion expressing itself in various 
forms, in various countries. Hence the sages of 
India regard one universal religion as eternal and 
including all these different, particular religions, 
and teach that whatever religion existed or will 
exist in this world, when in their highest evolution 
hey will meet in one eternal truth, and teach of 
man’s final union with the Father. Every religion 
passes through three different stages in its evolu- 
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tion.» The first stage is where man sees God as 
something outside himself, a God who is entirely 
separated from himself or the created universe, and 
between the soul of man and God there is taught a 
qualitative difference. The second stage to which 
religion arrives is the qualified monism, where man 
finds himself a part and parcel of this whole uni- 
verse; where he looks upon himself as a member 
of this one organized whole, and finds a difference 
of degree between himself and his God. Then 
comes the highest step in the evolution of all the 
religions, and that is the monistic stage, where man 
finds himself one with the Father. Hence the 
message of India to the world is that there are dif- 
ferent ways of proceeding towards the one central 
truth, and that whatever way we may proceed, ultim- 
ately we must arrive at the union with the Father. 

There is another thing which the religions of 
India teach, and that is, there is hope for every one; 
there is no damnation for any; that man in what- 
ever form he may appear, is the image of God, 
and it is a blasphemy against God to say that man 
will go to perdition; that man has infinite power 
with himself, though for the time being, he may 
appear weak and impotent. Asa hypnotized per- 
son forgets his own self, so man has forgotten his 
holy nature, his omniscience and omnipotence, and 
by whatever he is doing he is discovering more and 
more of that power and glory and love which is his 
own real nature. As every religion has its own 
individual evolution leading it to discover the final 
truth in the doctrine of man’s union with the 
Father, so every individual has its own evolution, 
and that evolution is carrying him higher and higher 
until at last he will come to the realization of his 
real nature being one with the Father. Hence the 
necessary conclusion of the teachings of the Indian 
sages is that if we be only sincere in our own faiths, 
a true follower in the spirit and not in the letter, we 
will ultimately arrive at the truth of our at-one-ment 
with the Father. 

Therefore, the solidarity of the human race, and 
not only our religions but our ethics also are based 
on that one central truth, that I am one with you 
and not different. Not only religion put science 
teaches us that in injuring you I am injuring wysell, 
and in trying to do good to you I am doing good 
to myself. And the reason which the Indian sages 
give for doing good to others is that it is because 
the same Father is manifesting through you and me, 
hence in doing good to you I am doing the same to 
myself. In our real nature we are all one. This 1s 
the great message which India has to give. 


The Parsi or Zoroastrian Religion. 


BY GEHANGIER PD, COLA, OF BOMBAY. 


Coming from a far-off land let me bring you all 
greetings of joy and peace. 

A new catholicity has dawned upon the world. 
All religions are now looked upon as essentially 
divine. They represent the different angles at 
which man looks at God. Questions of polemics 
are disappearing because religions are no longer 
judged by their supposed accordance with the let- 
ter of the Bible, but by their ability to minister to 
the wants and fulfill the aspirations of men. The 
individual, what can it make of him? As it raises 
or debases, purifies or corrupts, fills with happiness 
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or torments with fear, so is it judged to accord with 
the Divine will. 

The credentials of the Divine origin of every re- 
ligion are to be found in the hearts and lives of 
those who believe it. The old intolerance has dis- 
appeared, and the old indifference which succeeded 
it, has well-nigh disappeared also. The new toler- 
ance of faith recognizes as Divine all the creeds 
which have enabled men to overcome their material 


appetites with visions of things spiritual and eternal. 
Says Max Miller: 


There were periods in the history of the world when the wor- 
ship of Ormuzd threatened to rise triumphant on the ruins of 
the temples of all other gods. If the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis had been lost and Greece had succumbed to Persia, 
the state religion of the Empire of Cyrus, which was the wor- 
ship of Ormuzd, might have become the religion of the whole 
civilized world. Persia has absorbed the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires; the Jews were either in captivity or under 
Persian sway at home; the sacred monuments of Egypt had 
been mutilated by the bands of Persian soldiers. The edicts 
of the king— King of Kings—were sent to India, to Greece, to 
Scythia and to Egypt, and if, by the grace of Ahura Mazda 
Darius had crushed the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of 
Zoroaster might easily have superseded the Olympian fables. 


And again he says of Zoroastrianism: 


Here is a religion, one of the most ancient in the world, 
once the state religion of a most powerful empire, driven away 
from its native soil, deprived of political influence, without 
the prestige of a powerful and enlightened priesthood, yet 
professed by a handful of exiles, men of intelligence and 
moral worth in western India, with an unhesitating fervor 
such as is seldom found in larger religious communities. 

Carlyle has said ‘‘that great men have short bio- 
graphies.”” Zoroaster has no biography at all of an 
absolutely authentic character. ‘‘He comes to us 
like a shadow and like a shadow goes.” There has 
gathered round his name sacred writings called the 
Avesta or Zénd Avesta. | 

But the figure round whom they gather is a 
veiled figure. God is said to have concealed from 
the Hebrews the body of Moses; he has concealed 
from all men the bodily life of Zoroaster. 

Who was the man? What was his ancestry? 
Where was his birth placer The early Ausyans 
were profoundly conscious of their constant de- 
pendaence on the mysterious forces which gov- 
erned their own existence and the order of the uni- 
verse, 

They worshiped exactly what was natural to a 
pastoral and agricultural people in a somewhat bleak 
region where the welfare of the herd and crops 
depended upon the seasonable return of genial sum- 
mer days. 

The influence of heat, light and moisture was 
above all desired and prayed for, while the effects 
of cold, darkness and storm were dreaded. 

Now heat, light and moisture had visible embodi- 
ments in sun, fire, and water. 

Very soon these powers began to be associated 
with sun, fire, and air, and to be adored as mighty 
beneficent forces whose operation was essential to 
the welfare of humanity. 

It was at a period when the religion of Indo- 
Aryans had begun to suffer from operations of 
such disturbing causes that a great reformer and 
legislator appeared to arrest the advance of his fel- 
low countrymen along the path of superstition and 
idolatry, and bid them fix their faith, which was 
declining, on the One Living God, known as Ahura 
Mazda, the ever living omniscient all wise God. 
The reformer and legislator was Spitamra Zarathus- 
tra, translated into the English language, Zoroaster. 
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Zoroaster made the act of tilling the soil a sacred 
one and one deserving of rewards. 


He who tills the ground is as good a servant of religion as 
he who presents a thousand holy offerings or ten thousand 
prayers. 

He is a holy man who has built on earth a habitation in 
which he maintains fire, cattle, his wife and children, and flocks 
and herds. He who cultivates body, who cultivates the fruits 
of the soil cultivates purity. 


Zoroaster turned the idea of possession of the 
soil, at first deemed non-moral, into a righteous act 
and morally praiseworthy. lhe community of set- 
tlers through the need of greater social intercourse 
and well-being, gradually transformed their selfish 
desires into a single minded wish to secure the well 
being of its members. 

Thence arose a fundamental standard of conduct. 
Love of truth and hatred of falsehood became 
‘‘tacts in moral consciousness.’ 

Thus the pure thought of Zoroaster gradually ex- 
panded in the community and settlements until its 
members came to self-consciousness, to individu- 
ality. | 

Turn for a moment to see how much of the old 
worship Zoroaster allowed to remain among his 
adherents. He preserved the prayers and worship 
of such elements as the sun and fire. Here let me 
impress upon you the absurdity of those who, 
through ignorance, insist in calling us fire-worship- 
ers or sun-worshipers. The worship of the sacred 
fire was purely symbolic. This outward and visible 
reverence for fire as a beneficent creation of Ahura 
Mazda, and a potent and salutary natural agent 
gave rise to the fallacy of Zoroastrians being fire-wor- 
shipers. But it is a gross misconception based on 
the ignorance and forgetful essential and supreme 
fact. | 

The Zoroastrian connected his religion with all 
that was good and beautiful, and not only in the 
higher realms of speculation, but in the ordinary 
affairs of daily life. 

To feel the truth of what is true, the beauty of what is 
beautiful, is of itself a silent prayer or act of worship to the 


spirit of it; to make an honest, earnest effort to attain this 
feeling is an offering or act of homage. 


To the Zoroastrian prayer assumes the form of 
recognition of all that is pure, sublime, and beautiful 
in the surrounding universe. He can never want 
opportunities of paying homage to the good spirit 
and of looking into the abyss of the unknown with 
reverence and wonder. 

Zoroaster was the first in the history of the Aryan 
religion who was called to make a stand in favor of | 
the claims of conscience. ‘‘He made that stand 
against heavy odds, against intellectual abstractions 
that had turned the instinct of the heart, against 
nature worship that exalted nature over morality, 
against an ideal of heroism which had substituted 
the strength of the body for the beauty of the soul.”’ 

Zoroastrianism teaches that the deepest suffering 
comes from the individual—a burden which is un- 
transferable, and to the Parsi or Zoroastrian, moral 
evil is the root of all evils, and the moral evil be- 
longed to individual man. 

For the first time in the history of Aryanism the 
human mind, in the religion of Zoroaster, “breaks 
forth into spontaneity and the sleep of ages passes 
away, and there begins an age of vital and of wak- 
ing activity.” 
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We breathe in the profound conception that the 
individual is only attaining his true freedom and 
full development by being a member of an organ- 
ized society, in which he takes his place as an integ- 
ral part of an organic whole, by being pure in 
thought, in speech, and deeds. 

These conceptions, joyously held even to this 
day, after several hundred centuries, modify our 
manner of life, standard of moral values, our per- 
sonal habits. They color all our judgment of men and 
their conduct, both in our private, as well as public 
acts. The Parsi place in the social order, his life 
and behavior, his duties and enjoyments are regu- 
lated by this simple rule which he knows from long 
past experience of ages to lie at the root of all soci- 
ety, tor man, as an individual, and as a social being, 
is the moral agent in the struggle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, between the principle of life and death, 
between knowledge and ignorance. 

The Parsi knows full well that the acceptance of 
such an idea involves a tremendous sense of person- 
al responsibility. Our own definite purpose and 
responsible activity gives us the religious character 
and makes us partakers of the religious life. The 
sense of obligation he believes heralds the forma- 
tion of moral character. The first step in genuine 
conversion or regeneration is reached. 

The Parsi tries to join this inward righteousness 
to the will of Ahura Mazda. _ He lives and breathes 
in this. It ceases to be a mere passing experience. 
It is a living working attitude of the soul, controll- 
ing the activities and shaping the life. For, if 
there is good to be done, he must stand ready to do 
it. If there is truth to be learned he must be ready 
to learn it; and we believe that God is responsive 
according as one meets his responsibilities to Him. 

Zoroastrianism has received one burden more 
than every other Aryan faith, but that one burden 
more is the moral conviction of sin. 

The result is that the additional burden has be- 
come a wing, and the elements which threatened to 
bring Zoroastrianism to the very dust of humilia- 
tion, has become the means of its rising above all 
the surrounding religion at one time. In the con- 
viction of sin Zoroastrianism reached the idea of 
responsibility. In the idea of responsibility it 
reached the belief in freedom. In the belief in 
freedom it reached the knowledge that there existed 
within the universe a power called will. 

Finally from a vision of this independent exist- 
ence it reached the belief in a personal immortality 
—an immortality in which the individual should at 
once be preserved and sublimated, lifted from the 
dust of earth and intensified by the life of heaven. 

The modern Parsi have not forgotten the world 
outside Bombay. 
eign pen of Florence Nightingale: 


When the bones of thousands of heroic men, European and 
Hindu Sepoys were whitening the snows of Kabal, when 
famine decimated the Highlands of Scotland, when a mysteri- 
ous dispensation of Providence deprived the poor Irishmen of 
their daily food, when the widows and orphans of the brave 
men who died in Crimea for the right at the battle of Almaand 
Inkerman, stretched forth their hands for aid, none evinced a 
more generous sympathy, none showed more alacrity in giving 
bread to the hungry and binding up the wounds of the broken- 
hearted than the benevolent Parsi—the salt of the Bombay 
community. 


When I was in Paris I learned the fact that during 
the terrible inundation in France in 1856, the Parsi 
sent money for the relief of the sufferers through 


Here is a tribute from the for- ° 
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the Lord Mayor of London to Baron Hausmann, the 
Prefect of the Seine. 

When in London I learned that several Parsi names 
appear in the list of the contributors to the Patriotic 
Fund raised in England in 1804. 

In the year 1809 a fund was raised in Bombay for 
the support of *‘ The Scottish Corporation,” a char- 
ity which was established in London by Charles II 
and the Parsi were among the principal subscribers 
thereto. 

The names of them appear ina list of subscribers 
to funds raised in England in 1808 for the London 
Hospital. In the year 1810 a fund was raised in 
London by a body called the ‘‘ The Aberdeen Soci- 
ety for the Benefit of the Orphans of Clergymen 
and Professors of the University of Scotland,’’ and 
here the names of many Parsi contributors appear. 
In 1816 the Parsis did not forget the families of sol- 
diers who fell at Waterloo, nor to help to relieve the 
distress in Ireland, owing to the failure of the potato 
crop in 1822. 

“ven though the people here may even be unaware 
of the existence of the handful of Zoroastrians in 
Bombay, do you think we have forgotten the United 
States? 

I confess I myself, was unaware of it till in the 
Public. Library in Boston, I read this testimony re- 
corded .by James Freeman Clarke: 

i During our rebellion some of the Parsis sent 
gifts to the sanitary commission, out of sympathy 
with the cause of freedom and union.’ 

I close with these added words of James Freeman 
Clarke. Words of profound significance: 

Who can estimate the power of a single life?) Of Zoroaster 
we do not know the true name, nor when he lived, nor exactly 
whathetaught. Butthecurrent from that fountain has flowed 
on for thousands of years, fertilizing the souls of men out of 


its hidden sources, and helping on, by decrees of Divine Pro- 
vidence, the ultimate triumph of right over wrong. 


Mohammedans. 


BY EMIN L. NABOKOFF, OF NEW YORK, 


My dear friends: To follow instructions from 
our prophet at the beginning of every address, | 
have to read the first sura of the Koran. It is his 
wish: In the name of the most merciful God, 
‘*Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds; the 
most merciful, the king of the day of judgment. 
Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg assist- 
ance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of 
those to whom thou hast been gracious; not of 
those against whom thou art incensed, nor of those 
who go astray.’ 

This is the first sura, which corresponds to the 
first chapter of the Koran. Now the Koran is writ- 
ten, as everybody knows, from the dictation of the 
prophet Mohammed. To present to you what is 
the faith of Islam does not require learning, does 
not require study at all. It is so simple, so plain 
that any Moslem can explain to you what it is, and 
that is why we have not a single priest in a popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty millions; and that is 
the reason why the faith of Islam has spread so rap- 
idly, because it is a faith you can so easily compre- 
hend. 

The first principle is that because the creation 
exists, the creator must be; and therefore we say 
confidently, there is a God. Now that is our firm 
belief whether it is based on consciousness, common 
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sense, or on reason. We feel that we could not 
come into this world without some one being the 
author of our existence. We believe, therefore, in 
the existence of one God. Next to that,we are not 
presumptuous enough to think that we are the high- 
est creatures after God, because we know this earth 
of ours is a very little spot in the universe; to say 
that there is not a creature between God and our- 
selves in all the universe, to us it is impossible. 
There is enough evidence to show that there are 
creatures higher than ourselves, and we believe in 
the existence of spirits, called angels. We 
in the punishment of evil doers, and we believe in 
the resurrection and in the future life; believe 
in the care which God has over us by inspiring some 
men to tell us the truth and direct us in the right way; 
such men we call prophets or apostles, as Moses, 
Abraham, Jesus, Mohammed; these we call pro- 
phets, teachers. It is the instruction also of Mo- 
hammed not to regard them in any other way than 
as inspired teachers. The Koran is a book of law, 

not a book of religious subjects only; it is full of 
instruction how to live, how to behave ourselves, not 
to be drunken but sober men, to be good to every 
creature, especially in respect to women. Now | 
admit that is the question which blots the Moslem 
countries, but it is not the fault of their religion, it 
is the fault of their civilization. We are rather 
backward in that respect and we shall remain so 
until we emancipate women. We are trying very 
hard to do that. Men begin to understand it is far 
better to’ have two wives than three, and it is far 
better to have one wife than two, and some even 
think it is better to have no wife at all; of course 
it remains for every man to judge what is best for 
himself. But to have three or four wives its, in my 
opinion, more than a man can stand. Although it 
is permitted a man to have more than one wife, the 
obstacles are so many that very few persons can 
accomplish it. A man to have a second wife must 
have the consent of the first wife, and that is hardly 
ever given; and to have three wives he must get 
the permission of the first and second wife. If he 
cannot get it he has to be satisfied with two. That 
is the condition of the women, in respect to mar- 
riage. You havea wrong impression here. That is 
not a part of the faith, mind you. I told vou what 
the faith of Islam is, the existence of God, the ex- 
istence of spirits, of messages through inspired men, 
such as our Prophet Mohammed, that is the princi- 
ple of the Islam faith. I hardly have anything 
more to impress on you. You have to wash your 
leet before you go into the house of God to pray, 
that is to the mosque. We have no preachers. 
Any man sits in the corner, cross-legged, takes the 
Koran and tries to explainit. If he talks common 
sense he has an audience. lf he lets his imagina- 
tion fly, or talks nonsense, difficult to understand, 
he has nobody to listen to him. That is how it is 
done in the Moslem countries. We have no rituals, 
no rites whatever. Wedo not pray asking for some- 
thing worldly. You have heard that every good 
Moslem has to pray five times a day. I do not be- 
lieve an American can do that. The Moslem does 
not ask, ‘‘Give us bread,’ or anything else, but he 
simply puts jhimself in a condition to forget every 
earthly thing and to try to put his own soul in touch 
with the Higher Being in which he believes. When 
he feels this is brought about his prayer is finished. 


believe 
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He says God is great, God is powerful, God is mer- 
ciful, and he praises God and asks for nothing. He 
knows that whatever he asks he will not receive if he 
does not deserve it. God commands him to earn 
his bread. The Moslem faith is so beautiful: ‘‘Do 
pel same as you would be done by.’ Of course we 
are men, as you are; just as likely as you to doa 
aoe turn to our fellow men. In fact, we are bet- 
ter able to do so, because we do not spend money 
on drinks and theatres, as it is done here; after 
business hours we spend our life at home with our 
family. There is no immorality, no insobriety in 
Moslem countries. And we are quite willing to 
live in friendship with any other nation which is not 
against us, which will not try to grab, as they do 
nowadays. We offer our friendship to every one 


of you. It is for you to accept it or reject it. 
The Jain Religion. 
BY VIRCHAND GANDHI, OF BOMBAY. 
At the end of this morning session I do not in- 


tend to impose upon you any long speech. I shall 
therefore make a few remarks on the Jain religion 
that I represent at this Liberal Congress of Keli- 
gion. Lhe basic principle of the Jain religion is to 
emphi isize and give credit to any good that j is found 
in the religions of the world. It i is well illustrated 
by this story. Once upon a time in India four 
friends went out ona tour. There being no railway 
trains nor stage coaches, they had to go on foot. 
In the evening they arrived at a little river, on the 
banks of which, under a tree, they halted. It was 
dark and the place was full of wild animals. So, 
before retiring for the night, they decided that one 
of them, by turn, should remain awake and keep 
watch for three hours.. One of these friends was a 
sculptor, the second a painter, the third a weaver, 
and the fourth a spiritual teacher. [First came the 
turn of the sculptor to keep watch while the rest 
retired to bed. As he wanted to pass his time in 
some useful work, he looked around him and found, 
at a distance, a log of fine wood. He brought it 
and made a beautiful statue of a young lady out 
of At nine in the evening he retired. Then 
came the turn of the painter to keep watch. During 
the three hours that he did his duty, he painted the 
statue that he found by his side, and then retired. 
Now it was the turn of the weaver to keep watch, 
and he, during his three hours made a fine garment 
for the statue and dressed it ina stylish way. He 
then retired. Last came the turn of the spiritual 
teacher. He looked at the statue, beautifully 
painted and handsomely dressed,: but he thought 
what is the use of this statue if there is no soul in it. 
So, by some supernatural power, he introduced a 
soul in it. Thus at six o'clock in the morning, 
when the other friends got up they all saw before 
them a living, beautiful lady, and each one claimed 
the sole credit of creating her. They quarrelled 
among themselves until they realized that each one 
had his due share in bringing that being into exist- 
ence. 

It is in this way that, for ages, the different reli- 
gions have been pushing forward their claims and de- 
nying the same to others. Iam glad that during 
these closing years of the nineteenth century we 
recognize that every religion of the world that is 
worthy of being called a religion, had its share in 
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producing modern civilization. If any religion 
claims the sole credit to itself and denies any credit 
to others it only shows its ignorance of the religious 
history of the world. 

Now | want to tell you what the Jain religion has 
contributed to the good that we see in the world. 
It has abolished the priestly institution—the institu- 
tion that has been a curse to any country into which 
it came to be introduced. It emphasizes kindliness 
to all living beings, human as well as others, and so 
it gave a final blow to the Brahminical system of 
sacrificing animals to the gods. It has even estab- 
lished hospitals for taking care of disabled and 
superannuated animals. Of course the Jains have 
also established hospitals for human beings. In 
western India they have been prominent advocates 
of female education, for which purpose they have 
established free schools for girls. They have been 
the patrons of liberal education. The Bombay Uni- 
versity building and the library in it owe their exist- 
ence to the munificence of a Jain gentleman. The 
same gentleman gave a large sum of money to the 
Calcutta University for the purpose of encouraging 
higher education and scholarship. This very month 
my people are trying to establish a college in com- 
memoration of the chief work of the Jains whom | 
had the honor to represent at the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Keligions, in the development of the in- 
dustries-and commerce of India, and I may safely 
say, that half the wealth of India passes through 
the hands of the Jain people. | 

Jainism should be called a school of philosophy 
rather than a religion. It has given in philosophy 
a code of interpretation by the application of which 
the best principles of different religions can be har- 
monized. For instance, the Vedanta philosophy in 
India teaches that there is only one reality, which 
is Brahma; everything else is unreal. Southern 
Buddhism on the other hand, teaches that nothing 
is permanent or eternal, everything is a succession 
of changes. To both Jainism says—each of you 
are right, but from different standpoints—for every- 
thing can be looked upon from two standpoints. If 
we ignore the differences in things, if we do not take 
into consideration the manifestations and modifica- 
tions what remains is the absolute, the Brahma of 
the Vedantists. But the absolute is only one side 
of that, of which the manifestation is another side, 
which is the ‘‘succession of changes” of the Bud- 
dhists. Both of them, in rejecting the other side be- 
come partialists. But Jainism teaches that the ab- 
solute and the relative are only opposite aspects of 
the one truth of being. 

This reminds me how your Christian missionaries 
in India have taken one-sided views of the religions 
of the entire Hindu people. They ascribe every- 
thing that is good in the world to Christianity, 
everything that is bad in India to Hinduism. May 
we not be more rational if we say that everything 
that is good among any people is on account of the 
truth represented by their religion, everything that 
is bad is in spite of it. In these days we do need many 
of your good things in India. But you, especially 
the Orthodox Christians, tell me, and it is the 
shibboleth of the host of Christendom—‘‘the whole 
world for Christ.”" What is that? What do you 


mean by that? Who is that Christ in whose name 


Is there a 
Christ of oppression? Is there a Christ of injustice? 


you propose to conquer the world? 
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Is there a Christ of misinterpretation? Is there a 
Christ of denial of all rights? Is there a Christ de- 
structive of all holy aims and humane immemorial 
institutions? Is there a Christ of unjust and exor- 
bitant taxation for the support of a government, for- 
eign to our knowledge, our thought, our religion, 
our consent? Who of these Christs has inscribed 
his name on the banner of your conquests? If you 
seek to conquer us under such banners and in the 
name of such Christs, we refuse to be conquered. 
But if you come to us in the name and the spirit of 
the Christ of education, of brotherhood, universal] 
love, or in the name of that Christ who, in the val- 
ley of the Ganges, and on the shores of the Sea of 
Tiberias taught and said: ‘‘A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another,’ then | 
say we will welcome you, for Him we know, and of 
Him we are not afraid. But all this must be under- 
stood in the full freedom of it. We cannot recog- 
nize a creedal Christ, a limited Christ, an emascu- 
lated truth, whether it is viewed from an educational 
or moral and spiritual point of view, but the uni- 
versal idea, without limit, without fetters—tfree. 


It Cannot Be. 


It cannot be that He who made 

This wondrous world for our delight, 
Designed that all its charms should fade, 

And pass forever from our sight; 
That all shall wither and decay, 

And know on earth no life but this, 
With only one finite survey 

Of all its beauty and its bliss. 


It cannot be that all the years 

Of toil and care and grief we live 
Shall find no recompense but tears, 

No sweet return that earth can give; 
That all that leads us to aspire 

And struggle onward to achieve, 
With every unattained desire 

Was given only to deceive. 


It cannot be that after all 
The mighty conquests of the mind, 
Our thoughts shall pass beyond recall 
And leave no record here behind; 
That all our dreams of love and fame, 
And hopes that time has swept away, 
All that enthralled this mortal frame 
Shall not return some other day. 


It cannot be that all the ties 
Of kindred souls and loving hearts 
Are broken when this body dies, 
And the immortal mind departs; 
That no serener light shall break 
At last upon our mortal eyes, 
To guide us as our footsteps make 
The pilgrimage of Paradise. 
—David Banks Sickles. 


There be some like earth in the monsoon time 
Full of anguish and silent strife, 

To burst somehow, but soon, somewhere, 
Up, out to a stranger life. 

So, wrestling long and deep and dark 
Where hidden currents run, 

These sometimes break old bonds and climb 
Into gateways to the sun. 


Lo, peace, immeasureable changeless peace, 
Falls white and cool upon the restless heart, 

And tells that of the forces of a great release 
The striving spirit has become a part. 


No service is menial to ministry: 
No ministry is noble to slavery. 
— Willimina L. Armstrong. 
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The Sunday School. 


The Religions of the World. 


SATURDAY EVENING TALKS BY THE PASTOR OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


VII. TuHeE RELIGION OF THE ASSYRIANS. — THE 


TILE LIBRARIES. 


We have in this lesson the joint work of pastor 
and class, several of the members having been sent 
afield for information which was turned over for the 
common benefit. 

The history of the discourse of the great tile li- 
braries buried in the Tigro-Euphrates valley, and of 
the long, patient, laborious process of finding the 
key to this buried and forgotten language, is a tale 
of heroism, alongside of which the story of Napo- 
leon is tame and commonplace. 

The Rawlinson brothers, Sir Henry and George, 
were the pioneers in this direction in the English 
line. To Sir Henry, the older of these two broth- 
ers, born in I810, is due the credit of deciphering 
the inscription on the Behistun rock, and thus find- 
ing the key to the cuneiform characters. On ac- 
count of his skill in Oriental languages, he was sent 
in 1833 to assist in organizing the army of the Shah 
of Persia. This gave him a residence of several 
years at Kermanshane, near the famous rock of 
Behistun. This rock was a sheer precipice of red 
sandstone, seventeen hundred feet in height, bear- 
ing, three hundred feet above its base, an inscrip- 
tion in three languages, Persian, Median, and Baby- 
lonian, all written in the cuneiform characters. It 
had already attracted the attention of scholars. 
The French government had sent out men to invest- 
igate, but they had returned, declaring the inscrip- 
tion inaccessible. It was Rawlinson who had the 
enterprise, courage, and patience to surmount the 
insurmountable, climb the rock, copy the inscription, 
and work out the scheme whereby not only that 
curious record was unlocked, but all the buried 
wealth of the Babylonian country, shiploads of 
which had been already transported to London, 
should be made available to the world. This is the 
work for which Sir Henry Rawlinson will be long- 
est remembered, but he did besides an immense 
amount of work in other archeological fields. His 

brother, George, is best known as author of ‘‘The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World,” but the two were closely associated in 
their interests and their work. 

Sir Austen Henry Layard, born in 1817, was the 
next English explorer in the Assyrian field. He 
was a restless London lawyer, in whom a vein of 
romance and love of adventure bred dissatisfaction, 
and he became a traveler in the Orient. Becoming 
interested in the researches of M. Botta, a French 
scholar who was then engaged in making excava- 
tions in Khorsabad, the supposed site of ancient 
Nineveh, and receiving abundant financial aid from 
Sir Stratford Canning, a wealthy English baronet, 
and others, he began the series of excavations in 
Nineveh which have overturned the old foundations 
of Oriental history. This work is graphically de- 
scribed in ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ published in 
1849. His next great work was carried on in the 
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employ of the British Museum, and is recounted in 
a work entitled ‘‘ Discoveries Among the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon.” He narrates that there 
was frequently intense excitement among the Arabs 
over his discoveries. When he found an alabaster 
head, taller than any man among them, they 
declared it was not the work of human beings, 
but of giants. LThey were puzzled to know what 
he would do with the gigantic lion-headed bull 
which he hauled across the valley to the Tigris and 
transported down the stream by rafts. The most 
satisfactory theory was that he wanted to set it up 
in a temple at home for his queen to worship. His 
life was more than once in danger through Turkish 
jealousy or Arab treachery, but he always escaped 
by means of that diplomacy which served him well 
in so many different relations. 

But the most interesting and pathetic figure in 
our group of discoverers is that of George Smith, 
born in 1830, the last to begin and the first to be 
called away trom the inspiring task. An English 
bank-note engraver, without scholarship or oppor- 
tunities, he became intensely interested in the tile 
libraries, then lying unread and neglected in the 
basement of the British Museum. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson discovered his rare gifts and made him his 
assistant. He began to piece out fragments in the 
attempt to make a connected account of some of 
the tile legends, but found essential parts missing. 
It may be set down to the lasting credit of English 
journalism that the London Daily Telegraph, with 
Edwin Arnold at its head, learning of the enthusi- 
asm and accomplishments of the gifted young man, 
furnished him with a ship, placed men and means at 
his disposal, and sent him to Nineveh, where he had 
the inconceivable good fortune to find enough of 
the missing pieces to restore the twelve tablets con- 
taining the Babylonian account of the Deluge. He 
brought back shiploads of brick books,rand made 
several startling discoveries, chief of which was that 
of the remarkable parallelism between the Hebrew 
and Babylonian cosmogonies. He made a second 
successful expedition to the Orient and had hope- 
fully set-out on the third when he died at Aleppo, 
at the age of thirty-six. 

The Rawlinsons were never liberated from the 
Christian chronology and theological bias. 
discoveries were epoch-making, their conclusions 
unsafe and unsound. George Smith had no theolog- 
ical theories to take care of. His aim was to find 
the truth and let everything that stood in the way 
get out of the way. The first attitude of the ortho- 
dox world toward these revelations was one of wel- 
come. It was thought that an independent account 
of creation, of the fall of man and of the Deluge 
would substantiate the Genesis account and prove 
the inspiration of the Bible. Then a fear began to 
creep in lest the Bible might suffer in the light of 
the older records. In seeking to establish the abso- 
lute infallibility of the Bible, they have proved it 
fallible, human, interesting, and inspiring. 

In addition to the works of reference already 
mentioned, we may add the following: ‘‘New Light 
on the Bible and the Holy Land,” by Basil T. A. 

Evitts; ‘‘Babylonian Magic and Sorcery,’ by L. 
W. King; Schraeder’s ‘‘Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old and New Testament,’ and ‘‘Sayce’s Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1887.” 
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The Asian Book-Shelf. 


All things seem to have come out of the East. 
We are prone to talk as if the life of the Orient had 
been lived and as if simple stagnation has followed. 
It is but a few years since the lands of Asia were 
looked upon simply as fields for the missionary or 
for trade. But the east is not dead; it has never 
ceased to be an influence; and just now it begins, 
fully wakened, to assert itself. For Asia a mighty 
future dawns. 

With this newly awakened life and showing its 
reality comes a flood of books about the old conti- 
nent. Works about China and Japan, Thibet, Per- 
sia, and India appear rapidly. To call attention to 
a few of these recent contributions will be the pur- 
pose of a short series of articles, of which this is the 
first. That many of the books are small and popu- 
lar in style but betray the extent of the interest in 
and the importance of Eastern problems. 

Many of these books are written by missionaries. 
It is interesting to notice the tolerance, the growing 
respect, the deepening sympathy they show. The 
day should certainly be past when a missionary can 
assume that the people among whom he works has 
no trait of excellence, and can feel that their ideas, 
life, and customs have merely a curious interest. 

China presents perplexing problems. The char- 
acter of its population has never been more incis- 
ively treated than in A. H. Smith’s ‘‘Chinese Char- 
acteristics (Fleming H. Revell). Nowhere else in 
humanity are such contradictions presented—mas- 
siveness and triviality, strength and weakness, acute- 
ness and imbecility. Mr. Smith is a severe judge, 
but he strives to be honest. There is not a dry 
page in his book. He has a quaint and happy 
humor, a directness in description, honest sympathy 
that delights the reader. He emphasizes the vir- 
tues—if carried to extremes—economy, industry, 
patience, and perseverance; he lampoons them for 
their disregard of time and accuracy, their talent 
for misunderstanding and indirectness. He brings 
out, as no other writer we know has, their marvel- 
ous physical vitality. He appreciates, as few do, 
the important part China is bound to play in the 
world’s future. 

In “Western China,”’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) 
Virgil C. Hart narrates a-journey to the great Budd- 
hist centre of Mount Omei. The first part of the 
book is practically the daily journal of a long and 
slow boat ride up the Yang-tze-Kiang to Chung- 
king, where the author and his companions were to 
re-establish the Methodist-Episcopal mission, which 
was destroyed in the riot of 1886. In the narrative 
of travel much descriptive matter regarding striking 
scenery, life and customs occurs. The real interest 
of the book, however, culminates in the latter part 
where the trip 
scribed. The shrines, pilgrimages, and temples are 
discussed attractively and sympathetically, and a 
notable presentation is made of the marvelous 
‘“Glory of Fuhsiem.”” It is doubtful whether any 
missionary account of Buddhist ideas is more 
kindly. The author and his companions spent an 
entire month at this interesting religious centre. 
Peery’s “‘Gist of Japan,” (Fleming H. Revell,) 
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by a Lutheran missionary living* at Saga, is easy 
reading. The first half of the book presents a brief 
summary of information concerning land, people, 
manners, customs, civilization, morality, and reli- 
gions. The second half discusses Japanese missions. 
The first introduction of Christianity, its suppres- 
sion, the later missions, are carefully sketched. The 
peculiar features of mission work in Japan, its hin- 
drances and needs, are detailed. This statement is 
distinctly honest and fair. There is no question that 
the work of the missionary in that country is just 
now at a critical stage. It is fortunate for all—be 
they friend or foes of missionary enterprise, to have 
such a presentation, at once simple and concise. 
Much less known than China and Japan, though 
presenting points of peculiar and special interest, is 
the land of the Lion and the Sun, Persia. ‘‘ Persian 
Life and Custom,” (Fleming H. Revell,) by S. G. 
Wilson, is the work of a fifteen-years’ missionary in 
that country. The style is somewhat heavy, but the 
matter is important and some chapters are intensely 
interesting. Thus, in his description of the great 
passion play on Takia, representing the fate of 
Husain, he is particularly strong. The whole of 
the chapter in which this description occurs, deal- 
ing with ‘‘the sacred year of the Shiahs,” is of 
value. Lhe chapter on the religious belief of the 
Shiahs, that branch of the Mohammedans which 
most prevails in Persia, is an excellent summary. 
The information regarding Mountain Armenians and 
Nomads and regarding the Kurds is valuable. The 
story of the Kurdish raid is well told. Persia has 
an interesting past and a curious present. With its 
mixture of blood and race types, of religions and 
sects, it presents a strange and attractive field for 
study. FREDERICK STARR. 


WHAT Dress MAKEs OF Us.--By Dorothy Quigley, Author of ‘‘Everybo- 
dy’s Fairy God Mother’”’ etc. etc. Illustrated by Annie Blakeslee, New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1897. Cloth, 16 mo., $1.25. 

This is a very entertaining, witty, and sensible 
book. It brings to the subject which it treats a 
great deal of wise discrimination. Carlyle might 
have helped himself to some good things here for 
‘‘Sartor Resartus. Almost any one might read it 
with pleasure, and many people to advantage. [or 
example, the very tall woman who insisted on wear- 
ing Watteau dresses and was dubbed ‘“‘the fire es- 
cape,” may here see herself as others see her, and 
be wiser for that seeing. The illustrations are real 
illustrations, brighter, if possible, than the text and 
in perfect sympathy with it. 


THE EcHo-MAID AND OTHER STorigs. By Alicia Aspinwall, Author of 
‘‘Short Stories for Short People.’’ New York, E P. Dutton & Co., 1897. 


Happy the little boy or girl who finds this book 
among his or her Christmas presents. The stories 
are told very sweetly and pleasantly, and the first 
two carry a wise moral, or rather a good influence, 
very naturally or easily, without any injury to the 
story whatsoever. The other two are more of the 
‘‘art for art’s sake” variety, but justify themselves 
sufficiently upon that basis. Withal, the book is 
such a bright and cheerful looking one that just to 
hold it in one’s hands and look at it is a real pleas- 
ure. 


Often the mere recognition of a thing seems to give it force 
and form. It is amazing how the vexing things of the mo- 
ment, that seem to grow large while we look, sink into insig- 
nificance when we look away. The resolute sunshine-seeker 
will not lay them to heart, but will look over and beyond them 
to the next bright thing to be seen.—/ula H. Johnson. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The deep principles of life and truth and conscience 
never change. 


MON.—Heroic examples of the good conscience are better 
than all the creeds. 


TUES.—Aim not merely to have the correct ideas, but to feel 
their vital, inspiring power. 
WED.—We may have had true and great religious forefathers, 


but everything depends on how we use our inherit- 
ance. 


THURS.—We believe that in the reverent exercise of our in- 
ward faculties we have a true guidance from heaven. 


FRI.—The word of God dwells in every expression of noble 
and beautiful thoughts that lift up human heart and 
guide the steps of men in a perfect way. 


SAT.—You must have your sacred things and cultivate them. 
‘If you neglect God’s seasons as they come and go, be 
sure you will suffer the inevitable spiritual decline 
which comes of neglecting them. 


—/]. 7. Marriott. 


Johnnie Malone. 


Johnnie Malone was a “‘little dunce,”’ 

He was told this twice if told it once 

Each day of the week, each hour of the day, 
And the saddest of all, is this, to say, 
Johnnie, himself, thought it must be true; 
What wonder if very soon he grew, 

To feel that this was all that he knew. 


One day, to Johnnie there came a friend, 

And from that day he began to mend; 

His eye grew brighter, his step more quick, 

His little brain was not half so thick, 

All because somebody, just for once, 

Loved him, and did not call him a ‘‘dunce.’’ 
—Frances B, Dunning. 


Good Work or None. 


It is a rule that a workman must follow his em- 
ployer’s orders, but no one has a right to make him 
do work discreditable to himself. Judge M , a 
well-known jurist living near Cincinnati, loved to 
tell this anecdote of a young man who understood 
the risk of doing a shabby job even when directed 
to. 

He had once occasion to send to the village after 
a carpenter, anda sturdy young fellow appeared 
with his tools. 

‘“T want this fence mended to keep out the cat- 
tle. There are some. unplaned boards—use them. 
It is out of sight from the house, so you need not 
take time to make itaneat job. Iwill only pay you 
a dollar and a half.” 

The judge went to dinner and, coming out, found 
the man carefully planing each board. Supposing 
he was trying to makea costly job of it, he ordered 
him to nail them on at once just as they were, and 
continued his walk. When he returned the boards 
were all planed and numbered ready for nailing. 

‘I told you this fence was to be covered with 
vines,” hesaid, angrily; ‘‘I do not care how it looks.” 

‘“T do,’ said the carpenter, gruffly, carefully 
measuring his work. When it was finished there 
was no part of the fence as thorough in finish. 

‘‘How much do you charge?” asked the judge. 


‘“A dollar and a half,”’ said the man, shouldering 
his tools: 
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The judge stared. ‘Why did you spend all that 
labor on the job, if not for money ?”’ 

‘““ For the job, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Nobody would have seen the poor work on it.”’ 

‘“ But I should have known it was there. No; I'll 
take only a dollar and a half.”” And he took it and 
went away. 

Ten years afterward the judge had the contract to 
give for the building of several magnificent public 
buildings. There were many applicants among 
master builders, but the face of one caught his eye 

‘“It was my man of the fence,” he said. ‘“] knew 
we should have only good, genuine work from him. 
I gave him the contract and it made a rich man of 
him.” 

It is a pity that boys were not taught in their 

earliest years that the highest success belongs only 
to the man, be he carpenter, farmer, author, or artist, 


whose work is most sincerely and thoroughly done. 
—living Age. 


In the Dark. 


Who ’s afraid in thedark? Who? Who? 

Not the squirrel up in the tall home tree, 

Not the swallow, no, nor the chickadee, 

Not the little gray scurrying mice, not at all, 

As they nibble away at the stout house wall; 
Not the kitten out in the barn asleep; 

Not the pretty white lamb nor the mother sheep. 


Who’s afraid in the dark? Who? 
Afraid of some terrible bugaboo? 
Not the dog who wakes with a warning cry 

At the step of a traveler passing by; 

Not the rabbit at home in the woodland wild; 

Not the crow, nor the little black baby crows. 

Who ’s afraid in the dark? Who knows? Who knows? 
Some one told me it was a little child. 


—Mary F. Butts in Independent. 


Who? 


Never Saw Napoleon. 


The drawing-master to Queen Victoria's children, 
a Mr. Corbould, has just published a volume of rem- 
iniscences, including this novel anecdote, about the 
Duke of Wellington and Napoleon, says Leshe's 
Weekly: ‘‘On reaching the palace one morning, the 
Prince of Wales showed me a drawing he had just 
finished. Napoleon was depicted on horseback, lev- 
eling a pistol at the Duke of Wellington, who was 
advancing to cut down his great enemy. While | 
was looking at the drawing, who should come in but 
the Duke himself! ‘Why, the very man who can 
best criticise my drawing!’ cried the Prince._ ‘ Now, 
can you tell me who that is on the left?’ he went on, 
presenting the sketch to the Duke. ‘Well,’ replied 
the latter, deliberately, ‘judging from the waistcoat 
and the cocked hat, I should say it was meant for 
Napoleon.’ ‘Right,’ said the Prince. ‘And who is 
the other figure?’ ‘By the cut of the jib, returned 
the Duke, calmly, ‘I should say it was myself.’ 
‘Right again. Well, now, is the drawing accurate? 
That ’s what I want to know.’ The Duke rose, put 
down the sketch, and thus impressively addressed 
the Prince of Wales: ‘My boy, I’m going to tell 
you something that the English people don’t seem 
to realize. I was sent out to keep Napoleon in 
check, but never in my life have I set eyes on him! 
Once, in the midst of a battle, some one cried, 
‘Look, there’s Napoleon!’’ but before I could get 
the glass to my eye the smoke from a field-gun had 
enveloped him.’ ”’ 
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The J diel Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 
The Liberal Congress of Re- 
ligion. 

A regular meeting of the board of 
directors was held at THE New Uniry of. 
fice, 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, on 
Monday, December 13th, 2 P.M. Present: 
Messrs. Thomas, White, Hirsch, Stolz, 
Moses and Jones. Letters were read 
from Directors Mann, Mead, Heber, 
Newton, Alcott, Moxom, Powell, Dun- 
can, Lewinthal, Savage, Schmidt, Rex- 
ford, Dewhurst, Crooker and Crane. 
The report of the treasurer was submitted 
in writing and the secretary reported 
upon the work done and the present out- 
look, The resignation of A. N. Alcott 
as director was presented and accepted 
and Rev. I. S. Moses elected to fill the 
vacancy. On motion, the treasurer was 
instructed to communicate with all mem- 
bers of the board, asking each to become 
responsible for a minimum number of 
annual members or their equivalent, 
thus making more sure the necessary 
income, distributing the work and reliev- 
ing the secretary of so much of the work 
and responsibility as refers to finances. 

The remainder of the session was spent 
in discussing plans, persons and topics 
for the next annual meeting of the con- 
gress to be heldat Omaha. The courage 
and scope of the discussion may be indi- 
cated from the following suggestions 
taken from the communications of the 
non-resident directors: 

R. Heber Newton, New York— I! 


MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANOS and ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. These organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the Best in the World. 
The Mason & H Pianos illustrate the same 
hest degree of eacellence, and the new 
just introduced are eliciting the most enthusi- 
praise from pianists and musicians, 


Catalogues free. Address: 


MASON & HAMLIN OO., 
BOSTON, nEw YORK, Criicadu AND sT. LOUIS. 
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would suggest the desirability of trying 
to secure notice in more of the religious 
papers. I believe that there would be 
considerable interest among the ortho- 
dox in the next Congress if more knowl- 
edge was had. 

Edwin D. Mead, Boston—These are the 
lines for Omaha: Unite all kinds of men 
on the platform of a great, common, com- 
manding social interest and imperative. 

F. E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis—I be- 
lieve in the plan of getting the churches 
to work together on the civic and social 
lines, The congress can do something 
more in that direction next year, 

J.H. Crooker, Troy, N. Y.—The Insti- 
tional church to the front; more effort to 
Secure reports of co-operative move- 
ments now extant; more representatives 
from religious organizations; larger at- 
tention to the working forces now oper- 
ated. Taking some things for granted 
let us go ahead. two sessions aday, time 
limit strictly enforced, but do not cramp 
the “giants.” 

Nathaniel Schmidt, Ithaca, N. Y.—lI 

suggest that you invite such of our uni- 
versity men as are in hearty sympathy 
with the propaganda you represent. If 
it could only hold sessions during the 
summer or Christmas vacations there 
are many professors that would be with 
you, 
' E. L. Rexford, Columbus, O.—I know 
of no better plan than that of public dis- 
cussion of religious questions on a broad 
basis, thus furnishing material for the 
masses to use in their thinking. Itisa 
great thing to get noble things nobly 
said. 

Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass.— 
lam quite in accord with the spirit of 
the resolutions passed at Nashville. They 
suggest one or two important topics that 
might be discussed at the next meeting, 
for example, “Freedom of Academic 
Teaching” would be a good subject. 

E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y.—Let so- 
cial and civic science come into the pro- 
gram. 

N. M. Mann, Omaha—We have entire 
confidence that all will be satisfactorily 
arranged at your office. We await your 
instruction as to the organization of 
local committee, and what we are to do 
from this end of the line, 

Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo— 
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lam glad you are beginning prepara- 
tions this early. Have the meeting in 
October and the strongest program pos- 
sible. 

These suggestions of the non-residents 
were discussed and amplified by the di- 
rectors present, and the secretary furn. 
ished with suggestions which it will take 
months of correspondence to carry out. 

JeNKIN LLoyD JONEs, 
General Secretary, 
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CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—-A Mormon mission 
of twenty members is thriving under 
the shadows of Harvard. It is claimed 
that the Mormons have more mission- 
aries at work in this country in propor- 
tion to their size, than any other church. 
There is a sanity in the missionary zeal, 
however, it may be with the missionary 
ideal. 


Cuicaco.—The pastors of the Independ- 
ent Liberal Church and of All Souls 
Church exchanged pulpits last Sunday, 
certainly to the joy of the pastors, and 
apparently to the appreciation and pleas- 
ure of both congregations. Mrs. Woolley 
is ‘solving a dificult problem in a wise 
and forceful way.’ 


Life may change, but may not fly; 
Hope can vanish but not die; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burns; 
Love repulsed, but it returns. 


Yet were life a charnel where 
Hope lay coffined with despair. 

Truth and love a sacred lie— 
Were it not for liberty. 


Lending life its soul of light 

Hope its iris of delight, 
Truth its prophet’s robes to wear, 

Love its power to give and bear. 

— Shelley. 
‘*Strong Man Irving.’’ 

Montgomery E, Irving, who is said to 
be one of the strongest men in the world, 
in a recentinterview with the Baltimore, 
Md., News, said, in regard to diet, “ Keep 
away from coffee. It should be taken off 
the market.” 

Whenever one talks with athletes now- 
adays, he finds the same expression in 
regard to coffee. It weakens the heart, 
shortens the wind, and unless one is very 
strong in the digestive apparatus, inter 
feres seriously with that portion of the 
body. 

If it is necessary for a strong man to 
avoid narcotics and drugs of this char. 
acter, it would seem especially impor 
tant for the brain worker or the highly 
sensitized and delicately organized wo- 
men to avoid them as they would any 
other poison, if they feel the slightest 
desire to maintain their health and a 
comfortable poise of the nervous system. 

True, many people seem to use coffee 
without a direct harmful effect, but a 
little careful inquiry will nearly always 
develop the fact that coffee users have 
some disturbance of the body, which they 
always attribute to some other cause 
than coffee, but which, by a_ curt. 
ous law, is likely to be helped if they 
can ever be induced to abandon coffee 
for ten days to a month, and take on 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, which in- 
stead of narcotizing and destroying the 
nervous system, furnishes the food ele. 
ments demanded by nature to rebuild 
the gray matter in the nerve centres 
throughout the body. 

Postum is widely endorsed by athletic 
trainers, famous bicycle riders and box- 
ers, as well as thousands of well-known 
men and women who earn their living 
by mental occupations. : 

* * * * * 


Postum is the only Cereal Food Cof- 
fee yet discovered, with a coffee taste, 
that is pure and free from loy grade cof- 
fee or other drugs, 
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—=HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


KARMA: A STORY OF EARLY BUDDHISM 


— i ee ee ee ee 


THIRD ORIENTAL ART EDITION. | 
FLEXIBLE CREPE PAPER. 
TIED IN SILK. 


“Simply a gem,’’— Presbife- 
rian and Reformed Review. 


“A thing of rare beauty.” 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“The most typographically 
unique publication of the sea- 
son, ’—Journal and Press. 


——— —_— —* — —_ — ee eee 


NIRVANA: 
art, on crepe paper, *1.00, . 
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tion de Luwe. 
simpler edition, cloth, $1.00. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


210. Price, #1.00. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. 


00 cents. 


‘a><@><a><a@»><e»>e>O> de>») <a >(O»> (a> (a> (O(a) ¢ 


Recommendations for Shop- 
ping. 

The following address to the Women’s 
Clubs of Chicago carries its own ex- 
planation and appeal, and we are glad to 
vive it room: 

The Child Labor Law of Illinois, which 
prohibits the employment of any child 
under sixteen years of age longer than 
ten hours in any one day is, in part, 
the result of the efforts of the club 
women of Chicago. With them it rests 
very largely to decide whether it shall 
fall into the list of dead-letter laws, or 
whether it shall be made effective in this 
first Christmas season after its extension 
to the mercantile children. 

Many leading stores in Chicago com- 
ply willingly with the requirements of 
this law, either closing at 5:30 or 6 p.m., 
or employing no children after 6 p. m. 
By making your purchases at these stores 
you can show your appreciation of these 
law-abiding employers. A little consci- 
entious care in selecting the places in 
which you do your shopping will help to 
enforce the Child Labor Law when it 
is more difficult of enforcement than at 
any other time in the year. 

The accompanying tentative list con- 
tains the names of some of the firms 

known to comply with the Child Labor 
Law. There are doubtless many others, 
which may be ascertained by investiga- 
tion. The essential thing is to look very 
carefully into the matter and give your 
Christmas custom to the firms which are 
law-abiding.. 

Don’t shop late; shop early; shop in 
the morning if possible. 


Recommended . Stores. 


Marshall Field & Co., Washington, 
State, Wabash Ave. 
Schlesinger & Mayer, 129 State St. 


By PAUL CARUS. 


A UNIQUE AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


A Companion Story To “Karma.” 


A Modern Novelist’s Masterpiece. 

THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. 
tag. Authorized translation from the sixteenth Ger- 
man edition, with a special motto by the author. Edi- 
Two volumes, *4.00. 


A Story by a Great Composer. 


ner. With handsome photogravure of 
painting of Beethoven. Pages, 40. Extra paper. Boards, 


CLARK, 185 DEAR 


Price, 75 cents. 


Entirely New. 
By Paul Carus. 


By Gustav Frey- 


win, D. D. 
In one volume, 
Price, 50 cents. 


By Richard Wag- 


Just Published. 


Te ST NTe Ne 
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Mande! Brothers, 117 State St. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.,, State St., 
cor. Washington St. 

Chas. A. Stevens & Bros, 111 State St. 


CANDY. 


Charles F,. Gunther, 212 State St. 

Kehoe & Co., 67 and 105 State St. 

John Kranz, 78 State St. 

Huyler’s, 155 State St. and 193 La 
Salle St. 

Plows & Co., 346 Wabash Ave. 


GROCERIES, CHOCOLATE, FRUITS, 


Jevne & Co,, 109 Wabash Ave. 
C. H. Slack, 68 State St. and 45 Ran- 
dolph St, 
HARDWARE. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co., 50 State 
Street. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 32 
Lake St. 

S. D, Childs & Co (Aluminum Goods), 
140-142 Monroe St. 


BOOKS, 


A. C. McClurg & Co,, Wabash Ave.,, 
cor. Madison St. 

American Baptist Publication Society, 
177 Wabash Ave. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication 215- 
221 Wabash Ave, 

Western Methodist Book Concern, 57 
Washington St. 


JEWELERS. 


C. D. Peacock, State, cor. Adams St. 
Spaulding & Co., State, cor, Jackson St. 


(CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Pitkin & Brooks, 56-62 Lake St. | 

French, Potter Co., Wabash Ave., 
cor. Washington St. . 

Burley & Co,, 145 State St. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE COMMITTEE, 
Chicago Branch Association of Collegiate Alumne. 


Says Count Tolstoi, who translated the story into Rus- 
sian, and hence in its retranslations into French, German 
and English passed for its author. 


“T deeply regret not only that such a falsehood was 
allowed to pass unchallenged, but also the fact that it was 
a falsehood, for I should be ver 


happy were I the author 
of this tale. 


. It is one of the best products of national 
wisdon and ought to be bequeathed to all mankind.” 


Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. 


DELICATE COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY FAMOUS JAPANESE 
ARTISTS. 


a 


“Odd and elegant.’’—Book and 
Newa Dealer. 

“Most fascinating book of 
the year.’’— The Chicago Daily 
News. 

“The drawings are very 
charming and will repay close 
study.’’— The Dial. 


Also illustrated by Japanese artists, in Japanese 


An Idyl of Judza. 


LOVERS THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. As indi- 

cated by the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. T. A. Good- 
Printed on heavy Enfield paper, gilt top, 
uncut edges, and stiff cream-colored covers. Pages, 41. 


Popular Sketches from the Old Testament. 
By Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill. 
bound in red, with the Hebrew title stamped on the cover in gold; laid paper, uncut edges. 


Artistically 
Second edition. Pages, 


A Sketch of the Protestant Reformer. 


MARTIN LUTHER. By Gustav Freytag. Now translated 
. Rodig’s noted . for the first time from the famous Bilder aus der 
deutschen Vergan 
Cloth, gilt top, #1. 


yigpmeo 26 illustrations. Pages, 130. 


BUDDHISM AND ITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS. By Dr. Paul Carus. 8vo. Pages, 311. Price, $1.25. 
BORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW READY 


Henry Whitney Bellows 


A Biographical Sketch 
with Portraits + .% 


A brief but authoritative history of Dr. Bellows’ 
life, written expressly for, and now printed, with 
the author’s permission, from advance sheets of 
* The Bellows Genealogy.’’ 

This Sketch is well suited to the use of mem- 
bers of Young People’s Religious Unions, Unity 
Clubs and Religious Study Classes. 

8vo, 40 pages, laid paper, thick paper cover. 
Price 560 cents. Orders for single copies to be sent 
by mail should be accompanied by fifty cents in 
two-cent postage stamps. Five copies will be sent 
for two dollars. 


The Bellows Genealogy 


A history of the Life, Ancestors and Descend- 
ants of Colonel Benjamin Bellows, the founder of 
Walpole, N. H., by Thomas Bellows Peck, is now 
in press and will be issued in the spring of 1898. 
It will be an octavo volume of about 600 pages, 
will be printed on laid paper and illustrated with 
fifty or more halftone engravings and many fac- 
similes of autographs. The exact price will be 
determined later, but will not exceed $5 a copy. 
Orders for both the Life of Dr. Bellows and for 
the complete Bellows Genealogy should be ad- 
dressed to the 


SENTINEL PRINTING CO., 
Publishers and Printers 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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SOO Beautirut Pictures 


A New Illuminated Edition of the Bible, so extraordinary in character,so original in conception, so artisticin its illustrations, 
and so luxurious in its appointments as to challenge the admiration, and win the friendship of all bible and book lovers, 


ANYBODY CAN HAVE iT! This beautiful bible, produced at enormous cost, and embellished with the 


work of the greatest living artists, goes fresh from the Riverside Press of 
Cambridge, Mass., into the hands of the 


Under its auspices a distributi f 
sufficient advance copies of the new AMERICAN BIBLE UNION onegfagtien re sorts che apmaed peane weet 


bible to advertise it and make its 
superiority over any bible ever published fully known, has been arranged for, and while it is in progress it will be 
possible for any reader of this paper to secure 


yp A $10.00 §$ A $12.50 §$ A $15.00 §$ 
(ar Bible for 249 Bible for 3 25 Bible for 3 he | 
DESCRIPTION OF | 


THE 
NEW 
BIBLE 


This bible is a gen- 
uine high art produc- 
tion more elaborate, 
more, costly, more 
complete and more 
satisfying than any- 
thing yet attempted. 
The text conforms to 
the Authorized Oxford 
Edition, and every 
proper name is ac- 
cented and self-pro- 
nounced. ‘here are 
copious marginal 
references and a 
comp'ete Concord- 
ance. The type is of 
a peculiarly clear 
round face, quite as 


the text in the light of 
modern Biblical know- 
ledge and research, 
making the most ar- 
tistically perfect, as 
well as the most prac- 
tically desirable edi- 
tion of the Holy 
Scriptures ever pro- 
duced in any country 
or in any language. 
These marvelously 
faithful descriptive 
illustrations 


wy sat Te | Will Prove a 
——— | Genuine 

| Revelation to 
Bible 
Readers 
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who have grown ac- 
customed to the con- 
ventional and_ too 
often misleading Bib- 
lical pictures hitherto 
in use. Modern Re- 
search has thrown a 
flood of light upon 

the peopleand places 
legible as that ot the of Bible days; and 
large Family Bible. this ripe knowledge 
But the crowning | This is an exact photographic reproduction of STYLE No. 3. Full Turkey, Silk-sewed, Red under | shows forth on every 


lory of this beaut)- Gold Edges, Full Divinity Circuit. Size, when opened as above, 134 by 20% inches. page 80 truthfully em- 
ul new cdition is its ellished as to give 


Eight Hundred Superb 


- ° the sacred text a new 
sad’ is wonderful a Regular Price, $15.00. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $ 4.7 5 and personal mean- 


y 
ti 


DHODDD®OOOOOOOOOODODODODQDOOVVVIGOS 


i = including a year’s subscription to THE NEW UNITY . . . . GS ES gi 
brilliant colors, which 


enormous cost, was 
graphical illustrate 
ivi 


; called the greatest of 
artists, and it is to their intelligent conception of the work, and to their masterly skillin the portrayal of bible scenes, that the superiority 


of this bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every picture is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Weit. Events that 
have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as 
though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really 


superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform, in illuminating and vivifying the Bible narrative, and giving it, as 
perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 


Read this Remarkable Offer. ..!'.'s confidently as’ US, 14. They overtake the children of Israel 


, : rted that this is the 
most artistically illustrated Bible ever sold at any price, not excepting 


those which sell at from $50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated r - ‘tians? For it had been| 3.°: 
Bible that has complete Marginal References and : tat Concordance. “=z Mite the E syp tl : . 


It has la type than any other Teachers’ Bible. The American Bible better for us to serve the E-gyp‘tiang, than 
Union believes that it will be universally accepted as the most desirable 


< gewdeckend ser = ———- - a . ; 
| , >d > @OoOG >D)DDDoOOoOsS> 
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that we should die in the wilderness. _ oo OR 
edition for all purposes; and, asa means of speedy introduction to the , ; 4. 
: millions of Bible reeters. they have concluded an venmamiinh with this 13 7 And Mo 80$ said unto the people, 7 Fear 1 ig 
| _ ype sd a ore Bates to supply an new map ann hp Madar = ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of gh so 
NITY whose subscriptions reach us before this special offer is with- : : ‘ ae 
drawn with a limited number of the elegant first edition at che LORD, which he will shew to you to day :| yeni 
| LESS THAN ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICES. for the E-gyp’tiang whom ye have seen to} Foy 
We have consented to conduct this distribution without profit to our. | day, ye shall see them again no more for caw, or 
“sols weceens we meeree rosa iny aie weeeree otter oes peesesy “ ever. Deut. i. 
ousands to our subscription list, and at the same time lead to a wider 30 ; 8.22 
reading and clearer understandin of the Gospel. The regular prices, of 14”The LoRD shall fight. for you, and ye} x». 
; is superb Bible range from $10.00 to $15.00, which prices will prevail im- E BEAUTIFUL TYPE. ; 
mediately at the close of this preliminary distribution. Instant applica- EXACT jttapincune sts " ‘ . ; 
: tion will secure one of the magnificent premiums offered below; but the delay of a day may prevent participation in this unparalleled opportunity. 
: Therefore act promptly. 
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* 


HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES. 
Offer No. | Refers to the $10.00 Bible, Offer No. 2 Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, Offer No. 3 The Peerless ‘‘ No.3." A 


style 1, which comes in Silk in Full Seal with flush perfect gem of typo- 
Cloth and goid edges. All illustrations. gold edges. All complete anda beautiful graphic and book-maker’s art. The price, 


a " 
. _ > : 7. 7. —_ a 2 


Allallegorical plates. ‘The price, in- ook. he price, including THE including THE NEw UNITY one 

cluding THe NEw UNITY One year, $3.75 NEw UNITY one year ............-. $4.25 FORE cosine vec cclsgngnwdgne~ceiphe ints $4.75 
ie The Bible alone, $2.75. aay The Bible alone, $3.25. aay The Bible alone, $3.75. 
: 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS. All orders must be accompanied by cash in full, and complete shipping directions. Transportation 


charges are to be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refun . 
> upon their return. No description can :'o justice to this superb production, therefore a book of sample will be sent absolutely free to a 


applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. 
ND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES TO-DAY, and address all communications to 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, a 185 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


WHOLE UNIVERSITY rox 


a 


AT A COST OF 
A NICKEL A DAY FOR 
SIX MONTHS 


(JUST TO 
SET THE WORLD 
A-TALKING. ] 


ence work ever produced. 


the famous Hill’s Manual. 


serve the reader finds titting mention. 


“CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A university course at home by practising the very slightest economy. 
This is a special concession made to readers of Tar New Unity, and is 
intended to advertise the latest, most authoritative, and most practical refer 
Two thousand profound scholars produced the 
great Encyclopedia Britannica; one practical man dominated the production of 
Both works are known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, the one being the most elaborate, the other, the most concise. 
Now, as the crowning effort of his life, THomas E. Hitu, in collaboration with 
eminent specialists in the sciences, literature, and art, gives to the world 


Hill’s Practical 
Encyclopedia Britannica 


bringing within the means and comprehension of everybody that vast reservoir eg we 
of wisdom, the ninth (and latest) Edinburgh Edition, saving the thought and RSs 
simplifying the expression. 

THomas E. Hitt, never breaks faith with the public. 
squarely up-to-date, and is so guaranteed. 
treated, msl nearly 2,000 engravings are incorporated into the text. 
full-page, while 16 are large multicolor plates of the highest artistic finish. 
sciences are adequately described and explained in these pages, and every fact, every occurrence that can interest or 
As an instance of the work’s thoroughness it may be stated that more than 250 
commercial products are described, and their progress from raw material to the finished article explained. 


THIS WORK IS STRONGLY ENDORSED BY 


WM. R. Srewah President University of Chicago. 


J. M. GREENW 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Ex-Pres. Nat. Ed. Assoc. and 


EMIL HIRSCH, 


More than 15,000 subjects are 


D, Pres. Nat. Ed. Assoc. and Supt. of the Kansas City Schools. chapters in. connection with the Encyclopedia become 
pt. Schools, Peoria, Ill. the 


THOMAS E. HILL, Editor 
His new work is 


Of this large number 100 (one in twenty) are 


GUIDEPOSTS, a systematic plan for home reading, 


forms the introductory chapters of volume tr. These 


yasis of a University education, 


W. 0. KROHN, Ph.D., University of Ilinois — And many others of equally high standing in educational work. 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: “It is the most practical work that has been brought to our notice.” 


HILL'S 
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READ THE PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 


On receipt of $1.00 we will forward to you, charges pre- 


The Publishers’ reason for placing the first 
edition at a nominal price is simply this: they 
want to set the whole world to talking. There- 
fore 25,000 sets (the entire first edition), are to 
be distributed through leading newspapers in 
widely separated sections of the country. : 

A careful estimate was made of each leading paper’s field, number 
of subscribers, influence, etc., and a pro rata allotment of sets made. 
Our- assignment was only 840 sets. Manifestly we did not secure enough, 
but we had to be content with our apportionment. 
that it is good policy to sell the tirst edition of a useful work at a low 


How ? 


first edition merely as advertising expenses. ‘There will be no collectors 
to bother our subscribers. We rely on all who take sets to pay accord- 
ing to terms. 
them at manufacturer’s cost as an’ advertisement, and we distribute 
them as a matter of newspaper enterprise. 


It is a positive fact that after the Newspaper allotment is disposed of the publishers will charge $20 for this same work. 


paid, one complete set of Hill’s Practical Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, with the understanding that you are to pay the remain- 
ing $9.00 at the rate of 5 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). 
This is the first edition to be printed from the plates. there- 
fore the print is clear. The pape is of fine quality all rag 
stock, the volumes are durably bound in cloth with artistic 
library finish, calculated to last a life-time and beautify any 
home. The i is large enough to easily read without 
glasses, and the language is so clear as to come within the 


comprehension of even a child. That is the Hill idea of 


what constitutes the practical, while the saving of the 
thought of the great inburgh Edition, constitutes the 
Britannica. Guideposts, consisting of 87 pages introductory, 
is included in volume I, and if read in connection with the 
Encyclopedias forms a full university course for the reading 
circle at home. 


Why? 


It has been found 


price in widely separated sections of the 
country. People soon begin to talk about it, 
and this advertises the work and creates a 
strong demand for it.. A second edition at 
regular prices meets this created demand and 
the publishers regard the discount on the 


There is no margin for loss. The publishers furnish 


oe : ena, 
. ' | 
ountries, peoples, industries, arts and 


Date ON Oa See, cs PNR } WSR 


THE NEW UNITY, 185 Dearborn St,, Chicago, It: 


Please forward to me, charges prepaid, one sel of HILL'S 
PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, complete in 5 volumes, for 
which I enclose $1.00 as first payment. I further agree to pay 5 cents a day 
(remitting the same monthly, beginning 30 days from date), until the remaining 
$9.00 is paid, 
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WOULD YOU PASS YOUR EVENINGS IN DELIGHTFUL COMPANY? 


A Practical Portrayal of the Methods and Spirit of Science 


AN ELEGANT VOLUME, IN CLOTH, GILT TOP, * $1.00 


READ THE 


Popular 


Scientific Lectures 


ae 


ERNST MACH, 


Professor of Science and Philosophy in the University of Vienna. 
Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 


SECOND ENLARGED EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


ee eC 


Lectures on Mechanics, Sound, Light, Electricity, the Conservation of Energy, 
Philosophy, and Education. The thoughts of the Master Minds of Science are here 


presented in popular form by one of its foremost living representatives. 


LISTEN TO THE VERDICTS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*A most fascinating volume, * * * has scarcely a rival 
in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.’’—Boston 
Lraveller. 


‘Truly remarkable. * * * May be fairly called rare.’ 
Prof. Crew, N. W. University. 


“*Should find a place in every library.”—Daily Picayune, 
New Orleans. 


‘‘A masterly exposition.”’—Scofsman, Edinburgh. 


“Have all the interest of lively fiction.”’”—W. Y. Com. Ad- 
vertiser. 

**Makes seience a matter for abecedarians.’’—Zve FPi/ot, 
Boston. 


‘* Ev yeng he (Mach) writes is a work of genius.”’—Fro/. 
James, Harvar 


Illustrating proof of the law of the 
inclined plane. 


THE SAME IN PAPER BINDING, 35 CENTS. 


Send money by Post Office Order, Express Order, 
or in Stamps. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


*324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The whole string of balls is in equi- 
librium; cut away the lower part and 
the balls on the sides still remain in 
equilibrium; hence the powers on the 
sides are as the number of the balls, 
or as the lengths. 


eS 


“Our Heredity From God” 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION 
Cloth, $1.75 


Of ‘‘ Our Heredity From God ’’ the following witnesses’ 
testimony is interesting: 


Mr. Powell’s Our Heredity from God was written to demonstrate that evolution is not a mate- 
rialistic science, or philosophy — that it only enlarges our conception of the universe as the Life and 
Presence of Infinite Mind, rather than the mere creation of a supernatural being, ‘‘ who, at a point in 
eternity, happened to say to himself, ‘ Let us make something.’’’ The book has reached the 5th edition, 
and has been issued at Berlin in a German translation. The President of the Liverpool Philosophical 
Societyssed it as his text in his inaugural three years ago, commending it in highest terms. 

Liberty and Life is a volume of discourses in a direct familiar style, and full of the new philosophy 
of the higher life. Our Heredity has been used by a large number of church classes and reading 
circles, invariably giving satisfaction — among others, in the churches of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, our Ex-Editor. 


Mr. Powell has a third book in press at the Putnam’s, New York, to be out in September or 
October. It isa history of the six different attempts at Nullification or Secession in the United States 
during the XIX century. Its object is to help create a national, in place of a sectional, spirit. We 
shall have it for sale as soon as out of press. 


ALFRED C, CLARK, Publisher 
185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


ee 
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“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN. 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has 
just come from the press. 

Price, Ten Cents. 

‘*This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.’’— 
The Arena, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
«8s Dearborn Street, - - 


Chicago. 


Best Line 


—— 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


——AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 Crank STREET, . CHICAGO. 


—_—-- - - 


In Going to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis 


The wise traveler selects the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Why?: 
It is the best road between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities. 
It has the most perfect track. 
Its equipment is the finest, 
Its sleeping cars are palaces. 
Its dining car service is equal to the 
best hotels. 
Its electric-lighted trains are steam- 
heated. 
Its general excellence has no equal. 
It is patronized by the best people. 
It is the favorite route for ladies and 
children as well as for men, 
It is the most popular road west of 
Chicago. 
It gives the choice of seven trains 
daily. 
City ticket office, 95 Adams St. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


e Paith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anv JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


By W. C. G. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 


“7 Had a Friend!” 


A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C. Clark. 

This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. It is not a manual of devotion. 
It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
bid subjective questioning; but it strengthens the 
soul to * serve God and bless the world.’’ Though 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are 
not elaborated into sermons, but are key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humble or hindered, can be made great and 
vlorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors. It is hard to choose from them, when 
allareexcellent. Perhaps ‘* Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and “A Cup of Cold Water” will appeal most 
strongly to many. It is rarely realized, and there- 
fore cannot be too often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water” 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
forsomething. %& 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
se tences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
whose creed differs from that of the author’s 
would wish omitted, as when ‘'Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, and Jesus ’’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 
in every chapter, that so many of the dear old 
Bible stories are numbered among myths and 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find all 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 
dent mentioned. We would gladly have more 


Faithfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.’ Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A Book TO HELP ONE LivE.—‘“ The Faith That 
Makes Faithful” is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cares and offices are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading for all who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,’”’ 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life's 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, etc. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a volume for goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand.— Books, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jonesof Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 
the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary form is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,” by Mr. Gannett, and ‘Tenderness ’”’ 
and “The Divine Benediction,’’ by Mr. Jones, are 
the discourses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applica- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 
to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


By J. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


The Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


Alfred C, Clark of Chicago has just issued a bro- 
chure which contains eight sermons, four being 
preached by Rev. W. C. Gannett on “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,” “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,” and “ Wrestling and Blessing,’’ and the 
other four by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ** Faith- 
fulness,”’ “Tenderness,” ‘‘The Seamless Robe,” 
and “The Divine Benediction.”’ Thees discourses 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, full of 
beautiful sentimeat and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stir the tenderest emotions, After read- 
ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 
tler feeling for all humanity,and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is ‘‘ The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’— Madison Democrat. 


THE FAITE THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This little volume embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: “ Blessed be Drudgery,” 
* Faithfulness,”’ “I Hada Friend,”’ “ Tenderness,” 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,” 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” and “The Divine Bene- 
diction.”’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful Jan- 
guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon life in the different subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless. The faith found in this volume, if 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as it is a part of the book—will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 
the essays.— The Current, 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


—New York lnaependent. 


“All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diff. 
culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.”—DBoston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 
daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 
$2.00. Ejither edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


receipt of price by 


& 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pustisuer, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, - . - : . 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N.°D. Hillis, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister, 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


K. A. M. ConGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. M. Perez 
Jacobson, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and. Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist) R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH, (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services I1r A.M. and, 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P.M. Rev, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G, Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SocIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall. W.M Salter, Lecturer, 


St. PauL’s CuHuRCH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. I, S. 
Moses, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 


Institute. ——, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 


93. Open daily. 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 


, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


To be Content and Happy. 


Use “Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


THE NEW UNITY. 


December 16, 1897 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HOME SEEKERS 


in North Western Florida. 


rE 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 


We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 


wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. These lands are 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
known as the West Florida Highlands. Pure freestone Spring-water abounds every 
where. The Soil is a eer Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and is 


especially adapted to the rais 


ng of Fruit and Vegetables. Lumber for building 


purposes is plenty and cheap, Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
increased in the near future. Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


terms. Call and see us or address, 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Co. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 


(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 
Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


SS 


< CENTRAL > 


ILLINOIS - CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ae Cre 
AYLIGHT 


TRAIN 
DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ng Oars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 


St. Louis Reads via Illinois Gentral Railroad. 
It can be obtained of yonr local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Til. Cent. li. li., Chicago, Tl. 


The Reason Why. 


It has often been asked; “Why is the Wisconsin 
Central the most popular route from Chic and 
Milwaukee to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, 
Hurley, Ironwood, Bessemer, Duluth and Central 
Wisconsin Points?’ The question is easily 
answered, as it has the finest equipment, makes 


fast time, and always looks out for the comfort of 


its patrons. Ask your ticket agent. Hecan give 
you full information and sell you a ticket, via the 
Visconsin Central Lines. | 
Jas. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt.. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


‘ YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 


WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOY USE 


SAPOLIO 


PECIAL 


LATEST WRITINGS 


BY 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


The House Beautiful. 


Cloth, eeeey stamped, 50 cents; white and gold 
edition, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. (Choice paper 
edition, white or tinted covers, silk-stitched, 15 
cents; cheap paper edition, 6 cents.) 


Culture Without College. 


Choice paper edition, white or tinted covers. 
silk stitched, 15 cents; cheap paper edition, 6 
cents. 


Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


Three Favorite Peoms, Printed from artist 
type, in colored ink, with cover-design and one 
illustration. Paper, white or tinted cover, silk- 
stitched, 15 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. 


tHe white or tinted cover, 10 cents. 
“The most popular ‘address’ of the decade. A 
hundred thousand sold.”’ 


The Little Child at The Breakfast 
Table. 


Poems and Selected Passages for Children. 
Arranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETT. 
With original cover-design in colors. Paper, 20 
cents, 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, 


185-187 Dearborn Street - = Chicago. 


FROM DIFFERENT Points OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


“Though a book of only 211 pages, iv it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase oJ 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘*We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a dold, comprehensive, apirm- 
ative Christianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Coug e Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ilis of the Feeble and Aged. eer 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other remc- 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lu Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the — 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use. 


We want agents, ladies of 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 
for THE NEW UNITY and other 
publications. No experience nec- 
essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


